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LEND ME YOUR EARS! 
The Joneses have a saxophone, 
The Jenkinses a radio own; 
A phonograph beguiles the Flynns; 
Revenge is sweet! And we have twins! 
—Anon. 


VOLTS’ LITTLE CLASSICS 

According to a story widely believed in 
Islam, a dog approached Allah while he 
was in the act of constructing Eve from 
the .proverbial rib. The dog, watching his 
chance, snatched the rib and ran off with it. 
Allah pursued but found difficulty in over- 
taking the dog. Finally, however, he did 
manage to grasp the animal by the tail. 
He held on so grimly and the dog struggled 
so desperately, that the tail pulled off, Allah 
falling to the ground and the dog escaping 
with the rib. Making the best of the situ- 
ation, Allah fashioned woman from the 
tail of the dog. This is how it happens, 
say the Arabs, that women are just as in- 
capable of remaining quiet and motionless 
for two minutes together as is the tail of 
a dog. 


BY... 


ALWAYS SOMETHING 

A lady was talking with her 
woman. 

“How is your sister getting along. since 
she married?” she asked. 

“Oh, she’s gettin’ along fine, ma’am,” said 
the colored lady. “She’s got a nice little 
house in the subub’, with a garden and 
vegetables. An’ she’s got chickens and 
flowers , too. An’ she gets plenty of washin’ 
to do for the white folks. On’y thing, she 
just nachu'lly can’t abide that husban’ of 
hers. <Ain’t it de truth, Mis’ Case, there’s 
always somethin’.” 


washer- 


Any girl can be gay in a classy coupe; 
In a taxi they all can be jolly. 
But the girl worth while is the one that can 
smile 
When you're taking her home on 
trolley—The Forecast. 


LESSONS IN DIPLOMACY ‘ 

Miss Bizzy—“I am glad to hear that you 

are to marry, O’Brien, and I hope that you 

and Bridget do not have many differences of 
opinion.” 

O’Brien—“Faith, Miss, we have a_ good 

many; but I don’t let her know about them.” 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


Ne 


SOMEWHAT UNREASONABLE 


A loving mother heard her little boy, 
who was out in the garden with his father, 
crying bitterly. 

“Henry,” she called, “what in the world is 
the matter with the child?” 

“I don’t know what to do with him,” 
admitted the father, wearily. “He has just 
finished digging a hole out here in the gar- 
den and now he is crying because he can’t 
bring it in the house with him.”* 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


A young and very bashful professor had 
often been annoyed and embarrassed by 
the jokes his girl pupils played on him. So 
frequent were these jokes that he finally 
brought himself to the point where he de- 
termined to make an end of them. The 
next day two of the girls detected in playing 
jokes on him were kept in after school 
hours and made to work out some difficult 
problems by way of suitable punishment for 
their offenses. 

It was the custom in this class to ans- 
wer roll-call with a quotation. The fol- 
lowing morning when the first of the two 
girls arose at the call of her name she 
quoted, looking straight at the young profes- 
sor: “With all thy faults, I love thee still.” 

The quotation recited by the second girl 
when her turn came was: “The hours I 
spend with thee, dear heart, are as a string 
of pearls to me!” 


There is no use to try to joke with a 
woman, The other day Jones heard a 
pretty good conundrum and decided to try 
it on his wife. 

“Do you know why I am like a mule?” 
he asked her when he went home. 

“No,” she replied promptly, “I know you 
are, but I don’t know why.”—C. C. C. Mu- 
tual Monthly. 


The teacher was trying very hard to im- 
press the lesson on her pupils, whose minds 
seemed to be elsewhere. “Now, Eddie,” 
she said hopefully, to one of the little 
boys, “when you stand facing the North, 
what have you on your right hand.” 

Eddie had the answer instantly: 

“Four fingers and a thumb!” he 
clared triumphantly. 
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DR. BOCK VISITS 
TOLEDO 


On February 3, Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Bock, the pioneer in 
work for hard of hearing 
children, visited Toledo and 
urged the doctors of Toledo 
to see that a clinic was es- 
tablished there. The special- 
ist was the guest at luncheon 
of Dr. P. B. Brockaway and 
the other school physicians 
of Toledo, in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Tuesday evening 
he was the dinner guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Bowen, 
(the latter the president of 
the TOLEDO LEAGUE) 
and a party of ten physicians 
were entertained with him. 
Later he spoke to members 
of the League at the club- 
house. A League member 
writes: “Whoever would 
think that any man could do 
what he has done in Roch- 
ester !” 


GLEANINGS 


Each month the Des Moines 
League sends out cards to its 
members announcing a meet- 
ing of the League. After- 
wards the members in- 
vited to go on an educational 
trip. Recently the Leaguers 
enjoyed a trip through the 
offices of the Register and 
Tribune and were interested 
in seeing how a modern daily 
newspaper is made. Another 
trip was made to the “Suc- 
cessful Farming Plant.” The 
presses were in full opera- 
tion and the personnel direc- 
tor gave the members a very 


interesting and _ instructive 
time. 
Through the courtesy of 


the Y.W.C.A. members of the 
Toronto Lip-Reading Club 
have the privilege of using 
the beautifully fitted rooms in 
their new building, 21 McGill 
Street. An attractive Bible 
Class is conducted by the 
Friendly Service Department 
on Sunday afternoons at the 
Y.W.C.A. 


A class for hard of hearing 
children has been established 
in FRESNO, CALIF. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LOS AMIGOS, of the Los 
Angeles League, LEAGUE 
LIFE, of the St. Louis 
League, and VIEWS AND 
REVIEWS, of the Philadel- 
phia League have been re- 
ceived recently. They are all 
different, as people are dif- 
ferent, and interesting. If 
you have not read them, look 
on your bulletin board or 
ask your secretary to let 
you see them. If bulletins 
have not been received from 
organizations publishing 
them, a request from you. 
that your organization be put 
on their mailing lists, will be 
granted, we feel sure. An 
exchange of printed matter is 
helpful and = inspiring and 
keeps all organizations in 
close touch with each other. 
Another magazine has come 
all the way from London 
bringing its cheery messages 
from our friends there. It 
is rightly named the “Sun- 
beam,” and is ably edited 
by Miss Maud Randle, Hon. 
Organizing Secretary of the 
H. O. H. League. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CLUB 


Mr. Dwight Hotchkiss is 
giving a very profitable and 
intensely interesting course 
of lectures on “The Evolu- 
tion of the English Drama.” 
The Club has already en- 
joyed “The Genesis of the 
English Drama,” “The Eng- 
lish Miracle Plays” and “Plays 
and Playwrights of Today.” 

The Philadelphia Club has 
joined the list of Radio en- 
thusiasts. The new radio set 
recently acquired is thorough- 
ly enjoyed by the members. 

For movie lovers, January 
26th was a treat. Mrs. Paul 
Clayton, a Club member, was 
instrumental in securing the 
cooperation of the Stanley 
Company, and Gloria Swan- 
son delighted the audience in 
a two-reel comedy, in the 
large club room. 


The members’ of the 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION and the DES 
MOINES LEAGUE have re- 
cently had the pleasure of 
hearing addresses by Miss 
Helen Keller. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS 


The Speech-Readers Club 
of Toronto was organized a 
few months ago with about 
fifteen members. Meetings 
are held every Wednesday 
evening for practice in 
speech-reading. The  pro- 
grams are sufficiently varied 
to be interesting. One even- 
ing a month is given over 
to the Social Committee. A 
local chapter of the “Daugh- 
ters of the Empire” is as- 
sisting the Club. The corres- 
pondent writes: “We are 
very grateful that such a 
wonderful institution should 
take us under their wings.” 


The Philadelphia League 
For The Hard of Hearing 
has its headquarters in a 
studio at 210 South Quince 
Street, Phila. The members 
enjoy radio concerts, physical 


culture classes, parties of 
various kinds, and lip-read- 
ing classes. 


DOES THIS CAP FIT YOU? 


One of our friends who 
lives in a city where there 
is no organization for the 
hard of hearing, gives us food 
for thought: “Too many 
deafened people think they 
have done their share if they 
have helped only themselves. 
After they have subscribed 
for the Vorta Review and 
studied lip-reading and bought 
an earphone and climbed clear 
up on fop of their own wall 
of silence, it is their duty to 
extend a helping hand to 
other people in the same boat. 
And they mustn’t hide behind 
that worn out excuse, ‘Oh, I 
don’t know any other deaf 
person besides myself.’ They 
must hunt up the other deaf- 
ened people in their commun- 
ity. Deafness is not preval- 
ent in any one locality, you 
know, and, if a deaf person 
really wants to help others, 
those ‘other’ deaf people can 
be found.” 


If the above applies to you, 
won't you try to find the 
deafened ones in your com- 
munity? Perhaps the Friendly 
Lady or the Field Secretary 
could help you. 
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HEARING DEVICES 


In ‘the January number 
of the BULLETIN of the 
NEW YORK LEAGUE we 
find that “The League has 
never been able to recognize 
the clash between the idea 
of lip-reading and the idea 
of a hearing aid. Planted 
firmly on the principle that 
every man, woman and child 
(especially the children) who 
has any hearing impairment 
should become a_ lip-reader, 
the League’s second article 
of faith is that every deaf- 
ened person able to use a 
hearing device should do so. 
The one supplements the 
other; both should be used 
freely, interchangeably or to- 
gether in any way that gives 
the best service to the user 
and his friends. Many peo- 
ple who use hearing devices 
could not hear even with 


their aid if they had no lip- 
reading, while many  lip- 
readers find the use of a 


hearing device a blessed re- 
” 
laxation from eye-weariness. 


The League carried its 
theory into practice the week 
beginning January 26. The 
friendly co-operation of elev- 
en firms engaged in making 
and selling hearing devices 
was secured and the League 
inaugurated its first annual 
Hearing Device Week. The 
exhibition was unique and 
afforded a wonderful oppor- 
tunity Tor otologists and for 
deafened people seeking to 
find the hearing devices 
suitable for their needs. 


Many of our organizations 
can testify to the splendid 
co-operatiun of hearing de- 
vice manufacturers. The 
Dictograph Products Corpo- 
ration has recently donated 
Church Phorie Equipment to 
the Leagues in CINCIN- 
NATI and ST. LOUIS, and 
generously wired the hall, 
as did the Globe Phone 
Manufacturing Co., where 
the annual banquet of the 
DETROIT LEAGUE was 
held. At the WASHING- 
TON Conference those pres- 
ent will not soon forget the 
Globe Phone Company, the 
Western Electric Company, 
and the Dictograph Products 
Corporation. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Caroline Robolen of 
the Pittsburgh Public Health 
Nursing Association recent- 
ly gave a talk before the 
PITTSBURGH LEAGUE. 


Mrs. C. Rubey has succeed- 
ed Miss Susan B. Lynch as 
Executive Secretary of the 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE. 


Miss Alice R. Strobridge 
is the new Executive Secre- 


tary of the MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE. 

Miss Pauline Smith, teach- 
er of lip-readng to the hard 
of hearing children in the 
public schools of Flint, Mich., 
has recently issued an_at- 
tractive bulletin about her 
work. 


Miss Effie Johnson is in 
charge of the class in Voice 
Training recently organized 
at the CHICAGO LEAGUE. 


The Voice Class in the 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING 


is under the direction of 
Miss Aleeth Willard. 
Late in December the 


Field Secretary gave a talk 
before the SPEECH-READ- 
ING CLUB OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA on the work of 
the Federation. After the 
talk an opportunity was giv- 
en to meet the members at 
an informal tea. The presi- 
dent, Miss Anna Mackey, 
and Miss Margaret Crawley 
and others made the visit a 


delightful one. While in 
Philadelphia, the headquar- 
ters of the PHILADEL- 


PHIA LEAGUE were visited. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of 
the New York League spon- 
sored a theater party at the 
Theatre Guild on January 5th. 
The Western Electric Com- 
pany equipped 100 seats with 
hearing devites. 

Not all of us can use hear- 
ing devices, but for those 
who can it is worth while 
to learn the art of using the 
best crutches a deafened 


person can have—lip-reading 
and hearing devices. 


TO ALL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Perhaps you want to in- 
terest your school officials in 
hard of hearing children; the 
ministers in the problems of 
the hard of hearing; social 
workers in our special field 
of work; members in the im- 
portance of conserving speech 


and voices; others in the 
matter of vocational guid- 
ance and employment; the 


public at large in the Federa- 
tion. You do, don’t you? 
Then we can help you. We 
have on file the following 


reprints : 

The Dea‘ Child and _ the 
Hard of Hearing Child: 
Josephine B. Timberlake. 
The Deaf ned Child Prob- 


lem as We See It: Estelle 
E. Samuelson. 

The Aims, Achievements and 
Hopes of the Rochester 
Deafness Prevention Clinic: 
Dr. Franklin W. Bock. 

The Hard of Hearing Child- 
ren in the Public Schools 
of Rochester, N. Y.: Alice 
G. Howe. 

How Shall They Hear? 
Walter L. Lingle, D. D. 


The Need of Educational 
Preparation For Social 
Work With the Hard of 
Hearing: Dr. Edward E. 
Eubank. 

Voice Training for the 
Deafened: Josephine  B. 
Timberlake. 


Employment Services for the 
Deafened: Estelle E. Sam- 
uelson. 

Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, Their History, 
Purpose and _ Promotion: 
Annetta W. Peck. 

One reprint of each will 
be sent free of charge. A 
charge of 1 cent for each 
two additional reprints will 
be made to help cover the 
cost of printing and postage. 
How many would you like 
to have? 


Recently it was stated that 
the Denver League boasted 


of having the oldest member 
in the U. S. And now: “The 
Dayton League can boast of 
having a member who will be 
85 years old in June; he was 
83 years old when he came 
His name 


into the League. 
is J. B. Lough.” 
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CHICAGO LEAGUE GAINS 
CO-OPERATION OF 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Miss Susan Murphy, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the CHI- 
CAGO LEAGUE, tells us of 
their recent work: “In the 
first school where the aural 
examination was made, 77 
children were found (by the 
teachers making the test in 
their respective classes) not 
able to hear the whisper 
test at twenty-five feet, as 
outlined by Dr. Norval H. 
Pierce. However, after Dr. 
John Theobold, who is con- 
ducting the examinations in 
the schools for the League, 
had_ definitely examined 
these children, he was able to 
“weed out” quite a number 
of cases. He found in all 
out of this group 35 child- 
ren actually needing immedi- 


ate attention. Out of this 
number there were 14 
catarrhal cases—three of 


quite a serious type—and two 


of nerve deafness; also 
other cases of discharging 
ears and hardened wax 
cases. 


“The League has engaged 
Miss Alice Wood, a trained 
medical social service worker, 
who is working in the field 
with the children, and it is 
planned that she will do 


some _ intensive follow-up 
work. So far the co-opera- 
tion that the League has se- 
cured both in schools 
and in the homes, also with 
the neighborhood clinics and 
dispensaries, has been most 
gratifying. In other words, 
everyone seems to feel that 
there has been a _ need of 
this preventive work and all 
are willing to co-operate 
with us in our efforts. Four 
other schools are busy hav- 
ing the tests made, so that 
this work is now well under 
Way.” 

We quote from the Bulle- 
tin of the Chicago League: 
To the Secretary: 


I want congratulate 
you upon the very efficient 
work the League has _ been 
putting through in the public 
schools. It is a work in 
which I am especially inter- 
ested as my own condition 
is largely due to neglect in 
childhood—so_ rest assured 
such work as the League 
and its efficient secretary are 
doing in this cause pays 
one hundred fold. 

Signed, “A League Mem- 
ber.” 

Is it worth while? 


MINNEAPOLIS, THE 1925 


MECCA 
All eyes are turned toward 
Minneapolis. Why? Because 


the 1925 Conference will be 
held there June 22, 23 and 24. 


Dr. Horace Newhart was 
recently elected president of 
the Minneapolis League, and 
by virtue of his office be- 
comes chairman of the con- 
ference committee on arrange- 
ments. Dr. Newhart writes: 
“We can assure you of the 
hearty cooperation of the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association and other organ- 
izations which will be in a 
position to’ render help in 
entertaining our guests most 
satisfactorily.” 


Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge, 
executive secretary, writes en- 
thusiastically of the approach- 
ing conference and _ assures 
all of us a hearty welcome. 
Will you not begin now to 
make plans to go to Minnea- 
polis? The program is being 
arranged, and we hope that 
it will appear in an early 
issue. We want to make 
this the best conference ever, 
and if you come, you will 
help to make it so. On to 
Minneapolis ! 


THE BOSTON GUILD 
HELPS ALL OF US 
One of the members of the 
Speech Readers’ Guild of Bos- 
ton had a happy inspiration. 
She believed in organizations 
for the hard of hearing be- 
cause of her own personal 
experience. Soshe wrote to the 
Woman’s Home Companion 
and opened an interesting ac- 
count of the work of the Bos- 
ton Guild by saying: “When 
a club helps to put a person 
back in the solar system 
socially, spirit- 


industrially, 
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ually, or in all three ways, 
it deserves a place in the 
ranks of Good _ Citizenship 
organizations. It is render- 
ing a fine type of community 
service.” This interesting ar- 
ticle may be found on page 
35 of the January number 
of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Many inquiries have 
been received by the organi- 
zations mentioned in the ar- 
ticle, and doubtless it has 
given food for reflection to 
many people with hard of 
hearing friends. 
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MEMBERS ATTENDING THE ELEVENTH SUM- 
MER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
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Directors for the transaction of business shall 
consist of five members. 

Section V. The Board of Directors shall 
annually elect an Advisory Council, which 
shall be invited to meet with the Board in 
advisory capacity, having all the rights and 
privileges of members of the Board except as 
to the power to vote. 

ARTICLE III 
The Powers and Duties of Officers 

Section I. The President whenever possible 
shall call and preside at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors, 
shall have full authority at all times to exam- 
ine all books, accounts, notes, and other papers, 
records, and other property of the Association, 
and shall exercise the usual functions of a 
presiding officer. 

Section II. The Treasurer shall, in addi- 
tion to his duties prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, pay out funds in his possession, not 
reserved as endowment, solely upon vouchers 
for regular routine payments approved by the 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, and upon 
vouchers for extraordinary or other than 
routine payments only when approved by the 
Auditor ; shall prepare and present to the Pres- 
ident, in advance of every regular or called 
meeting of the Board of Directors, a full 
statement of accounts, showing the amount of 
available funds in his hands, of all liabilities 
of the Association, and of the outstanding dues 
of members. When so ordered by the Board 
of Directors, the Treasurer shall immediately 
deliver to his successor all funds, notes, bonds, 
vouchers, and other property belonging to the 
Association which may be in his possession, 
receiving therefor duplicate receipts, one of 
which shall be filed by the Secretary for per- 
manent preservation. 

Section III. The Secretary shall make and 
keep a careful record of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors; 
and he shall have custody of the Constitution, 
By-Laws, and Corporate Seal of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section IV. The Executive Secretary shall 
collect membership fees and dues, issue certifi- 
cates of membership following the election of 
members: shall notify members who are in 
arrears of their obligations to the Association, 
and shall solicit new members. In advance of 
each meeting of the Board of Directors or the 
Executive Committee or other committee, he 
shall prepare a statement showing the total 
membership to date and the gains or losses 
since the previous report, and furnish a copy 
thereof to such officers as may require same; 
and shall perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him from time to time. 

Section V. The Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau shall have charge of all Bureau 
property; shall report to the Trustee or the 
proper committee the need of repairs, improve- 
ments, and additions, and shall prepare such 
reports as the President or: other officers or 
committees may call for, and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assigned to him. 
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Section VI. The Librarian shall have 
charge of the Library of the Volta Bureau, 
and shall be held responsible for the proper 
shelving, classifying, card-indexing, cataloguing 
of all the books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
in the Library, and shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him. 

Section VII. The Editor of the Associa- 
tion’s periodical and publications shall be held 
responsible for their proper preparation and 
issuance, and shall perform whatever duties 
the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may require. 


ARTICLE IV 


Committees 


Section I. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of at least three members of the Board 
of Directors, appointed by the President. Said 
committee shall be empowered to act for the 
Board between meetings thereof, but subject 
to the review and approval of the Board; shall 
have supervision over the Volta Bureau and 
all other property of the Association, and shall 
perform such special duties as may be assigned 
to it from time to time by the Board of 
Directors. 

Section II. The Finance Committee shall 
consist of three Directors, elected for three 
years, one of whom shall be annually chosen 
by the Board. It shall be the duty of this 
committee to make examinations of the funds 
and securities in the hands of the Trustee and 
the treasurer. The committee shall have no 
authority of available funds without special 
and specific directions from the Board of 
Directors. All investments when made to be 
made in the name of the Association. 

Section III. The Melville Bell Memorial 
Committee shall be appointed by the President, 
and shall consist of three members, who shall 
make it their duty to insure full compliance 
with the provisions of the deed conveying the 
Alexander Melville Bell Memorial Fund to 
the Association. 

Section IV. The Committee on Summer 
Meetings shall consist of three members, ap- 
pointed by the President, who shall report on 
the advisability of holding summer meetings 
and summer schools, report where it appears 
best to hold them, and arrange all details for 
the holding of such meetings or schools as may 
be authorized by the Board of Directors. 

_ Section V. The President of the Associa- 
tion is ex-officio a member of every committee, 


ARTICLE V 

Amendments 
Section I. These By-Laws may be modified. 
or amended at any regular or called meeting 


of the board by a vote of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Richmond, Va., is soon to have a school of 
lip-reading, Miss Henrietta Ruffin, who is 


taking a normal course at Miss Gordon’s 
school in Baltimore, expects to establish one 
there. 
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CCNSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Board of Directors as in their judgment may 
be deemed advisable. 

Section III. .The President of the Asso- 
ciation, and in case of his absence or inability, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, shall call or au- 
thorize the call for all meetings of the Board 
of Directors and of the Association, and 
designate the time and place of said meetings, 
and shall exercise the usual functions of a 
presiding officer. He shall, upon the request 
of three Directors, stating their reasons, issue 
a call. for a special meeting of the Board; 
said call shall state the business to be consid- 
ered at said special meeting. 

Section IV. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation shall make and keep a careful record 
of all meetings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors; and he shall have custody 
of the Constitution, By-Laws, and Corporate 
Seal of the Association. 

Section V. The Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion shall have custody of the funds of the 
Association, except the Endowment Fund, and 
shall make collections and disbursements and 
shall keep regular books of account thereof, 
which shall be subject to the examination of 
the President and Directors. The Treasurer 
shall give a bond which shall be approved by 
the Board of Directors, for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties, and shall annually 
and at such other times as may be required 
by the Directors, render account to the Board 
of Directors of all his financial transactions. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall 
appoint an Executive Secretary. It shall be 
the duty of the Executive Secretary to notify 
every director of all meetings of the Board 
of Directors, and every member of the Asso- 
ciation of all meetings of the Association, and 
to issue all authorized notices to the members. 

Section VII. The Board of Directors shall 
appoint a Superintendent of Volta Bureau, 
who shall act as librarian, and curator of the 
Volta Bureau, having the keeping of all books, 
except books of account made by the Treas- 
urer, as well as all pamphlets and manuscripts 
belonging to the Association. 

Section VIII. The Board shall appoint an 
Editor of the Votta Review, whose duties 
shall be those of editor and manager of the 
Journal of this Association, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Board. 


ARTICLE VII 
Endowment Fund 

Section I. The principal of the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Association as defined in 
Section II of this Article, shall be held intact 
by a trustee to be appointed by the Board of 
Directors; the income of said fund being 
used solely to maintain the objects and pur- 
poses of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, as set 
forth in its Constitution as amended July 11, 
1894, 

Section II. The Endowment Fund of the 
Association shall consist of the principal of 
the Bell Volta Fund, and all life membership 
fees not otherwise designated. The Endow- 
ment Fund shall also include all gifts, devises, 
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bequests, and surplus income which may from 
time to time be assigned thereto. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments to the Constitution 


Section I. No amendment to the Consti- 
tution shall be voted upon, unless it shall have 
been submitted in writing at the preceding 
meeting of the Association. 

Section II. To amend Sections I, II, III, 
IV, V and VI of Article II, or Article VII, 
or Section II of Article VIII of this Consti- 
tution the concurreut affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of all the members of the Association, 
at two successive annual meetings shall be 
required. 

Section III. To amend any other article 
of the Constitution an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any general 
or special meeting shall be required. 


BY-LAWS 


Apoptep ApriIL 6, 1918 
AMENDED. JuLy 4, 1924 


ARTICLE I 
Members 


Section I. The membership of this Asso- 
ciation shall be composed of three classes, des- 
ignated as Honorary, Life, and Active. 

Section II. The Board of Directors may 
elect as Honorary members any persons it 
may deem fit. Honorary members may be- 
come Active members by the annual payment 
of three ($3) dollars to the Treasurer. 

Section III. Any person upon the payment 
of fifty ($50) dollars may be elected a Life 
member and shall enjoy the full privilege of 
Active membership. 

Section IV. Any person paying the annual 
fee of three ($3) dollars to the Secretary or 
Treasurer is eligible to Active membership, 
subject to approval and election by the Board 
of Directors or by the Executive Committee. 

Section V. All members of the Associa- 
tion whose dues are paid in full shall be 
entitled to attend its meetings, lectures and 
entertainments, and shall receive the magazine 
or bulletin of the Association during the year 
paid for, as well as all general announcements 
of the Association. 


“ARTICLE II 
Board of Directors 


Section I. The Board of Directors shall 
hold its annual midwinter meeting at such 
time and place as the President may designate, 
in accordance with the legal requirements 
under the Association charter. 

Section II. The President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretary of the Association shall be ex- 
officio the President, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretary of the Board of Directors. 

Section III. The President of the Asso- 
ciation, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, shall call, or authorize the call, for 
all meetings of the Board of Directors and 
designate the time and place of said meetings. 

Section IV. A quorum of the Board of 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


CONSTITUTION 


ApopTtep FEBRUARY 16, 1891 
AMENDED JULY 11, 1894, AND JuLy 4, 1924 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
Section I. This organization shall be called 
Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE ‘DEAF. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in 
their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading 
by encouraging schools for the training of 
articulation teachers, by the employment of 
an agent or agents, who shall, by the collec- 
tion and publication of statistics and papers 
relating to the subject, and by conference with 
teachers and others, disseminate information 
concerning methods of teaching speech and 
speech-reading, and by using all such other 
means as may be deemed expedient to the end 
that no deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” with- 
out earnest and persistent efforts having been 
made to teach him to speak and to read the 
lips; thus carrying out that portion of the 
resolution unanimously passed by the Eleventh 
Quadrennial Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the California Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Berkeley, California, July 
15-22, 1886, which reads as follows: “Resolved, 
That earnest and persistent endeavors should 
be made in every school for the deaf to teach 
every pupil to speak and read from the lips.” 

Section II. To gather information respect- 
ing the instruction in speech given in schools 
for the deaf. 

Section III. To obtain from schools for 
the deaf statements of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in teaching speech to their pupils, to the 
end that this Association may offer such aid 
as may be in its power to overcome these ob- 
stacles. 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses 
of lectures and discussions upon _ subjects 
relating to the teaching of speech and speech- 
reading and the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time 
such papers or articles as may in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors be worthy 
of special presentation to teachers of the deaf 
and those interested in oral instruction. 

Section VI. To co-operate with the quad- 
rennial conventions of the instructors of the 


deaf. 
ARTICLE III 
Members 
Section I. All persons who are interested 


in the teaching of speech to the deaf shall be 
eligible to membership, upon such terms and 
conditions as are provided by the By-Laws. 


Section II. All members in good standing, 
whose dues have been paid, shall alone have 
the right to vote. 


ARTICLE IV 
Meetings 

Section I. The annual meeting of the 
Association shall be held in the summer of 
every year; the exact date and the place of 
every meeting shall be fixed by the Board of 
Directors and stated in the call issued by the 
President. 

Section II. The Directors shall hold such 
meetings as may be required by Statute of the 
State of New York and may hold such other 
meetings as may be deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE V 
Directors 

Section I. The Board of Directors shall 
be composed of fifteen members of the Asso- 
ciation, five of whom shall be elected by the 
Association at each annual meeting to serve 
for three years. Directors shall be elected by 
ballot, under the supervision of inspectors 
to be appointed by the President. 

Section II. Nominations for the office of 
Director shall be made in writing, and placed 
in the hands of both the President and the 
Secretary, at least one month prior to the 
date of election, and no person not so nom- 
inated shall be eligible to the office of Director. 

Section III. The Directors shall have 
general charge of the affairs, funds, and prop- 
erty of the Association, for the sole purpose 
of carrying out the objects and purposes of 
the Association, as defined in its Charter and 
Constitution, and to this end they may exer- 
cise all the powers of the Association, subject 
to the Constitution, and to such action as the 
Association may take at its special or stated 
meetings. 

Section IV. The Directors shall have 
power to fill any vacancy in their number 
caused by death, resignation, or failure of the 
Association to elect a successor. 

Section V. The Directors shall present a 
full financial report to the Association at its 
annual business meeting. 

Section VI. The Directors shall from 
time to time make rules and regulations, and 
appoint standing committees on matters not 
herein determined. 

ARTICLE VI 
Officers 

Section I. The Association shall have as 
officers, a President, two Vice-+Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Auditor, who 
shall be chosen from the membership of the 
Association by the Directors at their annual 
meeting, to hold office for one year, and there- 
after until their successors are elected. 

Section II. Agents of the Association 
may be appointed from time to time by the 
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ANOTHER SYMPHONY IN Q 


THE MT. DESERT HILLS 


joy of being there. | do not want to 
use any substitute for cheerfulness. I 
believe it is the happiest, jolliest word 
in the whole world. I would give up 
a good deal rather than lose it out of 
our language. Now courage, | began—” 
but Phebe had the courage to interrupt 
me and insist we must be going back 
to the Inn or we should be late for 
luncheon. 


“Haven’t we had a heavenly morn- 
ing?” I asked with one last look at the 
Mt. Desert Hills. 

“You certainly have, if sitting on a 
rock discussing a favorite subject means 
heaven to you,” assented my companion 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Phebe, dear, you know you love it 
as much as | do and really the rocks 
are not so very hard.” 


ANOTHER SYMPHONY IN Q 
For the Practice Class 


Enrp 


HE queen was a lady of quality. 
The queen went for a walk. 
She fell in the quarry. 
The queen fell on her head. 
She became queer in the head. 
She went to a quack doctor. 
The doctor gave her quinine to keep 
her quiet. 
She looked so quaint. 
She wrapped herself in a quilt. 
And drank quarts of water. 
And quaffed quantities of 
beer. 
She ate quails (roasted) and quinces 
(stewed). 


ginger 


She walked by the quicksands. 

Her friends quaked with fear. 

She stopped the people on the streets 
and inquired after their health, and 
questioned them about the quality of 
their clothes. 

She requested 
business. 

It required much persuasion to get 
her home. 

She became very quarrelsome; it 
was difficult to quell her anger. 

Then she became a Quaker. 

The Quakers took charge of the poor 
queen and kept her happy and quiet. 


them to state their 
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THE PERSONALITY OF WORDS 


Persis VosE 


6¢ ON’T you think words and ex- 
pressions have personalities ?”’ 
I asked my friend Phebe as 
we were sitting on the shore overlook- 
ing Frenchman’s Bay, one of the most 
beautiful bays in the world. 

“Why I don’t know that I have ever 
given much thought to the matter,” an- 
swered Phebe as she threw a_ pebble 
into the water and idly watched the rip- 
ple it made. 

“Oh, I think words are so interest- 
ing and exasperating,” I went on, “Take 
the word concentration, used so much in 
our own profession. I get so irritated 
at that word! Whenever I hear it 
I always think of a complacent, self-sat- 
isfied person who seems to say, ‘Look 
at me. See how / have succeeded.’ ” 

“Whether you like the word or not. 
you must do what it means or you will 
never succeed in anything, and good- 
ness knows you need to use it if you 
are ever going to be an expert lip- 
reader,” replied Phebe with a. little 
malice in her tone. : 

“T am perfectly willing to try. at least 
to do what the word asks, but I want 
to be told to do it in some other way,” 
I persisted. “I feel about concentration 
much as the sick man in the hospital 
did about the hot packs which had to 
be changed every half hour for days 
and nights. At last one day he exclaimed 
to his nurse, ‘I don’t mind having these 
packs if you could only bring them in 
some other way than through that door. 
Now if you could only come in the 
window or down the chimney for a 
change I shouldn’t mind at all.’” 

“What word can you use that means 
concentration?” asked Phebe with some 
slight show of interest. 

“Take heed means about the same 
and it has such a sit-up-and-take notice 
manner about it. It makes you feel like 
getting right down to work,” I went 
on eagerly. 


“T call it a common, ordinary expres- 
sion,” Phebe said with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“How about pay attention or look 
sharp—they sound business-like and to 
the point.” 

Phebe thought them too mercenary. 

“Well, use whatever word you please 
but do something so that I won’t have 
to repeat everything I say to you,” | 
exclaimed, and we both laughed. 

Phebe, who had now begun to take 
a real interest in my ‘game of words’ 
as she called it, wanted to know what 
some other words meant to me. 

“Determination suggests a big strong 
man with a pleasant face who makes 
me want to do my best,” I told her. 

Phebe agreed with this and soon 
asked what perseverance reminded me 
of. 

“Perseverance is like a person who 
has had rather a hard time, with many 
sorrows and disappointments but in spite 
of them all has always managed t»- 
come out on top, and has gotcen some- 
thing worth while out of life.” 

We were both silent for awhile un- 
til I asked, “What does faith make you 
think of ?” 

Phebe pondered for some time. (That 
is the difference between us. I an- 
swer at once and think afterwards, while 
Phebe thinks before she speaks.) Fin- 
ally she said that faith reminded her 
of a beautiful woman, tall and fair, 
with shining eyes and a desire to help 
everyone who is willing to believe in 
her. 

“Why that is just what I should have 
said myself,” I exclaimed. 

It was Phebe’s turn now and she in- 
quired about cheerfulness. 

“Oh, cheerfulness is like children at 
the circus laughing at the clowns and 
feeding peanuts to the elephants and 
hopping up and down for -the pure 
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oping and building up the support it 
must have to carry on its future work. 
Of this committee, Mr. S. W. Childs, 
who is President of the New York 
League, outlined the following at the re- 
quest of the chairman. 

“T think that with the inspiration of 
Mrs. Porter’s gift before us, we ought 
to seek further endowment with a view 
to getting the Federation on an abso- 
lutely firm basis from which it can go 
ahead with confidence in developing 
some of the possibilities set forth in Dr. 
Berry’s excellent report. 

“As a step in the right direction, Mrs. 
Childs and I will agree to give $1,000 
each in some good security, to be added 
to the fund already set up by Mrs. 
Porter. In addition to that I will be one 
of fifteen persons to give $200 a year 
apiece for three or’ five years as you 
may determine, or one of ten to give 
$300 apiece.” 

Mr. Childs is a banker and realizes 
the value of thought accompanied by 
action. The chairman, Mr. Smith, said 
that he would add $1,000 to the Endow- 
ment Fund and also match Mr. Childs’ 
annual pledge. As soon as the matter 
was laid before Dr. Hays he expressed 
his unqualified approval of the plan and 
set the standard by making his pledge 
$200. Dr. Norval Pierce in Chicago 
set the seal of his approval by laying 
the matter before Mr. Augustus Pea- 
body, the Chicago banker, who has mail- 
ed his check for $200 with the pledge 
to do the same for three years. With 
characteristic generosity, Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, the President of the Speech 
Readers Guild of Boston, sent her: check 
for $200 with no other restriction ex- 
cept that she expected to make it annual. 
Mr. McKean of Pittsburgh has mailed 
his check for $100 and said that he 
would try to find us some $200 subscrip- 
tions. Miss Sally M. Libbey of Toledo, 


Ohio, has also sent $200, and Mrs. John 
M. Pattison, of Cincinnati, $100. Years 
ago Dr. Hays started an endowment 
fund with a gift of $100 as a nucleus. 
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Mr. Smith, who was later to become 
treasurer, added another $100. That little 
nucleus has the honor of being the 
opening wedge for our endowment fund. 

There is now $8,400 in the Endow- 
ment Fund invested to bring in an 
annual income of over $500. We now 
have six pledges of $200 a year for 
three years. Only nine more needed to 
make Dr. Berry’s wonderful plan of 
work a reality. 

Thus New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Toledo and Pittsburgh have come for- 
ward. There are other members of the 
Federation whose enthusiasm for the 
national work with its rich possibilities 
of human service is deep and sincere. 
They will doubtless consider it a privi- 
lege to join this group of contributors 
now that the facts have been brought to 
their attention. 

Our members will naturally ask, why 
not a nation-wide campaign? Financial 
experts advise us that our national 
Federation has not developed as yet to 
the point where such a campaign can be 
successfully put over. While it is grow- 
ing up to that point it must be sup- 
ported, and there is nobody to do this 
except its own interested and enthusias- 
tic members. The Federation must 
grow from within, by the love and 
labors of its own people, before it can 
appeal worthily to the American people 
for support for its inspiring program 
In other words, we have got to show a 
greater volume of work actually accom- 
plished in order to prove to the world 
our right to live. Granted that we have 
a future exceptionally attractive in its 
possibilities for service, we must put be- 
hind us a record of constructive accom- 
plishment. We must first build our 
power-house—our national headquarters 
with its staff—and from that dynamic 
centre develop a _ nation-wide service 
through active standing committees. 
There is just one way to do this—for 
we are rich in personnel—and that is by 
backing up your faith in the Federation 
by adequate financial support. 
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FINANCING THE FEDERATION 


A News Release by the Publicity Committee 


V ISION, enthusiam and hard work 
may capture an idea and_ set 

it to functioning for the good of 
mankind, but unless it is nourished it 
will die. Funds are the food of organi- 
zations, national as well as local; and 


the question of where and how to. raise. 


funds for the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing was recognized from its earliest 
days as almost unanswerable. Com- 
posed as it is of local organizations 
which have serious financial problems 
of their own to solve as best they may, 
it was only too apparent that the Feder- 
ation’s constituent bodies could not do 
much more towards its support than to 
pay their annual dues and interest as 
many as possible of their members to 
join. 

At the autumn meeting of the Feder- 
ation Board of Managers the Treasurer, 
Mr. Walter O. Smith, presented his 
customary financial report. In con- 
sidering it the Board realized more 
keenly than ever that the hand-to-mouth 
way in which the Federation had been 
living would, if continued, render im- 
possible any advance in usefulness such 

as that which Dr. Berry had outlined in 
his plans for standing committees. The 
delighted audiences of deafened people 
who have so keenly enjoyed our success- 
ful conferences doubtless assumed, if 
they thought about it at all, that the 
Federation was comfortably financed. 
On the contrary, its performance has 
entirely outrun its financial equipment, 
as if a man were attempting to perform 
hard manual labor upon a diet suitable 
for a child. The resulting anaemic con- 
dition is dangerous to the life of the 
Federation and must be corrected. It is 
time that all of us who are in any way 
interested should understand that situ- 
ation and do what we can to assist our 


Finance Committee to solve this serious 
problem. 

In the beginning the dues of the Fed- 
eration had been barely enough to pay 
for postage, stationery and the incident- 
als of the ‘annual conference. When 
the matter of employing a permanent 
part-time secretary was considered two 
years ago, the experiment was made 
possible by the gift of $500 apiece by 
two generous managers, Miss Mildred 
Kennedy of Boston and Mrs. N. Todd 
Porter of Montclair, N. J. Previous 
to this time the work of secretary had 
been performed by Miss Annetta W. 
Peck, whose services were donated by 
the New York League. During the past 
year if, in addition to the dues, Miss 
Kennedy had not given another $500 
and the Treasurer $1,000 the Federa- 
tion work actually could not have been 
continued.’ This is clearly not a healthy 
way for any organization to live. At 
the meeting referred to the Treasurer 
was able to report that a Founder’s 
Membership of FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS had been received from 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, the only restric- 
tion being that it be used to advance the 
work in the best possible way. The 
Managers were strongly averse to al- 
lowing Mrs. Porter’s wonderful donation 
to dribble away for general expenses, 
and unanimously voted that it be made 
a part of a permanent endowment fund, 
only the income of which should be 
spent. 

Among the standing committees ap- 
pointed by the Board of Managers 1s a 
Finance Committee, whose chairman is 
Walter O. Smith. At the present 
moment its other members are S. W. 
Childs; W. A. McKean, Harold Hays, 
M. D., Norval Pierce, M. D., and Charles 
W. Richardson, M. D., and the duty of 
the committee is to consider the finances 
of the Federation with a view to devel- 
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pictures we took ourselves. We must 
borrow from the railroad folders. Per- 
haps some of our friends will send us 
picture post cards of their home towns. 
Samples of the products of far away in- 
dustries will help us to understand 
them; rice and wheat on the stalk; a 
few bolls of cotton and a miniature 
bale; small pieces of granite and lime- 
stone. Soon we are building product 
maps such as the public schools have 
developed to so fascinating a degree. 
Friend Sand Table, of course, helps 
with the unknown physical features, a 
hill, a mountain, a plain, a river or a 


PITHY PARAGRAPHS FROM 


DEAF BOYS DESERVE BETTER 
NICKNAME 


* 


Jacksonville Journal Condemns the Use of 
“Dummies” When Referring to Them 


Almost from time immemorial, it has been 
the custom in Jacksonville to speak of the 
deaf boys’ football team as the “Dummies,” 
this name having been used so long that, with 
a great. many of the old-time fans, has be- 
come almost as much of a fixture for a nick- 
name as the Badgers, Hoosiers, etc., with ab- 
solutely no insult intended, but the boys at 
the school deserve a far better nom-de-sport, 
especially as it has been the intent of the state, 
the management, the teachers and the families 
of these pupils to eliminate that expression 
when they are spoken of. It is earnestly 
hoped by those closest to these lads that the 
public will train themselves to forget the old 
appellation and substitute some other which 
will contain nothing which might reflect on 
their condition or leave an insinuation that 
these boys fail in any respect of being as 
bright as hearing boys, as the name “Dum- 
mies” is considered by some of the unthinking 
to carry the meaning that they are dumb men- 
tally —Illinois “Advance. 


PRAISE FOR LINOTYPERS 


The Linotype News of September 15 has an 
article entitled “Linotype Operating Offers 
Opportunity for the Deaf.” It made special 
mention of Abraham O. Richman, of Altoona, 
Pa., and Homer P. Flaherty, of Montgomery, 
W. Va. There are quite a few extra good 
deaf operators in the South. Mr. L. B. Dick- 
erson, of Atlanta, an alumnus of. our 


school, is rated as Ai, though he did not 
learn it in our school shop. Also Mr. John 
F. Key, of Montgomery, Alabama, who -has 
held his linotype job there since the pioneer 
days of the machine, is another of our alum- 
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lake. All these go to make plain the 
world as it is, whether near or far from 
the child’s home, and to lay a real 
foundation for intelligent use of his 
geography text-book in later years. Now 
for Clever-Fingers or Greedy-One does 
the grass really grow over vast prairies, 
and forests spread their leafy branches, 
mountains tower in splendor and the 
seas roll in majesty against the shores 
of his country and those of many others. 
These things he may never see in reality, 
but we have opened the wonder of the 
world to his mind’s eye: his priceless 
possession. 


* * 


THE LITTLE PAPER FAMILY 


ni who has a family and a nice home of his 
own because he took up linotype operating 
soon after leaving school. And there is Her- 
man Harper, of Alabama, a “swift” who is 
almost in the same class as Milo Bennett. 
—The Silent Observer, Tennessee. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


The pupils in a school for the deaf, more 
than any others, by reason of their great 
handicap in the matter of the comprehension 
of the language of the ordinary school text 
book,—for to the deaf child, it is bristling 
with difficulties—stand in greater need of all 
available assistance in the form of visual ed- 
ucational outfits, and materials for making in- 
struction real and tangible, as well as appa- 
ratus of various kinds for demonstration pur- 
poses. We have made a beginning in visual 
education by the use of a Picturol lantern, 
with film stereopticon sets. These include 
subjects connected with study of the ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms; nature 
study, physical, regional and foreign geogra- 
phy, industrial and agricultural subjects and 
home economics. These pictures, with the aid 
of a special screen may be used by daylight 
as well as in a darkened .room. 

The next thing that we have in mind is a 
collection of raw materials and specimens of 
natural products as well as. exhibits showing 
the different steps in the manufacture of 
common things, all of which may be used in 
the teaching of geography and natural science, 
in short, a small commercial museum. A 
number of exhibits have already been collected, 
and plans are being made towards fitting up 
a room in our school building to be used as 
a museum. We hope to add to this little col- 
lection from time to time, and to include 
among the exhibits as many of the products 
of West Virginia as we may be able to obtain. 

—The West Virginia Tablet. 
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and includes several interesting build- 
ings. These we cut from postcards and 
stand upright when we have added that 
section to our map. Airplane views, 
tiny toy houses, toy street cars, kodak 


pictures taken on the trips, souvenirs of 


any sort, are added. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this reconstruction step 
in map study. It is this phase which 
will carry on through the acquisition of 
all other geographical ideas. F 

This checking up between his experi- 
ences and the accuracy of the map is the 
thing that makes the child “credulous of 
maps” in general. It is the thing which 
makes possible that translation from the 
concrete to the purely imaginary by 
means of which the child takes a map 
on faith, as it were, —a map of some- 
thing he has never seen. He has had 
the sort of experience that makes him 
know that somebody has seen the real 
thing and’ is telling him about it by 
means of the map. At this stage of the 
work he will probably begin copying 
maps and drawing them on his own in- 
itiative. With a little encouragement 
and instruction he will soon be drawing 
them with a fair degree of accuracy. 
He will draw from memory easily be- 
cause he is recording facts that are real 
to him, whether he has seen them or 
somebody has told him about them. 

A good introduction to this “maps 
on faith” stage is to have one child add 
something to the map which he has seen 
but the others have not, as some part of 
the city visited by him but not by the 
others. Or perhaps some child lives in 
the country nearby and can add his 
farm home. 

When: the study of the town or city 
in which the school is located has been 
completed, both map study and general 
information,—a large piece of map pa- 
per is placed on the floor and the toy 
train may now take us, with Mama’s 
Boy as engineer, from the school town 
to his home town. Of course we have 
considered beforehand the question, 
“Which way from school is your 


home?” As these greater distances are 
used, the map of the city shrinks to a 
very small scale and eventually to a 
mere dot. Similar trips to the other 
home towns give a basis for the state 
map. By now, the child is ready to 
take the teacher’s word for anything she 
has seen or heard or read of. 

The idea of products and industries is 
apt to develop easily. Greedy-Boy comes 
to the fore again and remembers that 
there are peach trees in his father’s 
yard. We place a picture of a peach, 
or a real one if possible, on the dot that 
means home to him. . Friendly-Lass 
says her chum’s father has many cows, 
and the celluloid cow takes her place in 
all dignity, thus introducing the dairying 
industry. Before we know it the state’s 
products and industries have sprouted 
right out of the map at our feet. 

Through all this work with the map 
on the floor, the sides of .the map must 
correspond with the actual points of the 
compass, the north side of the map 
being really toward the north, ete. This 
is important during the’ recitations that 
are strictly map drills, and is equally im- 
portant during those that are given to 
developing some special phase, as a local 
industry or a certain product, using the 
map merely as reminder of its loca- 
tion. We may now consider it safe to 
lift the map off the floor where it has 
spent its most useful career so far. 
First we will label the north, south, east 
and west sides very distinctly. We will 
slide it up on the north wall first. We 
will go back to our old friend the 
“Which way” drill until the child is sure 
that his home is west from school, just 
as it was before. Then we will repeat 
the drill with the map on each wall of 
the school room in succession. 

Let us now unroll for him the lovely 
printed maps with the wavy lines that 
are rivers, and the tiny dots that are 
cities, and the curious wiggles that are 
mountains. The subjects of our map 
study are no longer within the child’s 
experience. We have no more kodak 
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map is actually toward the north. A 
child, as before, is asked to show on the 
map, “Which way from the school house 
is the gate?” As usual he passes his 
hand from the school house to the gate, 
hut there a new idea is presented. The 
teacher has him continue the motion be- 
yond the object in question, until he 
finds he is pointing north or south as the 
case may be. The idea that the gate is 
north from the school house is easily 
grasped, but a considerable body of such 
ideas must be developed before they 
unify into a useful mental tool. A con- 
sideration of which way each object is 
from the others enters into all subse- 
quent map work, as a basis for drawing 
and, also, as a guide in reconstructing 
the original image from the map. 

As the child’s appreciation of the 
meaning of maps develops he may be 
led farther away from his immediate 
environment. The class may be taken 
on walks carefully planned to include 
some outstanding feature of the local 
geography ; a park whose peculiar shape 
makes it easily distinguishable on the 
map; a nearby body of water; the rail- 
road station with its line of trunks, so 
familiar to the average pupil in a school 
for the deaf. Each trip should take the 
child farther afield than the last and 
thus enlarge his geographical concept. 
And each trip should be added to the 
map, with the school as its focal point. 

In all maps that the child helps to 
draw from his experiences, the three 
steps before mentioned should be close- 
ly adhered to, the actual objects and 
their relations to each other and to the 
points of the compass being thoroughly 
considered before the maps are drawn. 

For those of us who have no talent 
for mechanical drawing, a helpful device 
is the large-scale blue-print map to be 
found in the city offices of almost any 
city. A tracing from one of these blue 
prints furnishes an accurate guide with- 
out robbing the child of his freedom of 
choice, since the map is not copied, but 
only the. streets actually walked on and 
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the objects actually seen are traced onto 
his map. 

Little stress should be laid on the map 
itself, but a great deal on the re-crea- 
tion of the image from the map. Accept 
almost any representation the child of- 
fers, no matter how crude, if it shows 
that he is really seeing. the thing in his 
mind. Several weeks may profitably be 
given to this stage of the work, corre- 
lating with it the study of local physical 
features, industries and products; for 
the more thoroughly these things are 
studied in the child’s actual experience, 
the easier will imagination present them 
in the later study of distant and unseen 
places. 

Let us see now how our plan works 
out. It is several days after our first 
trip: the map has been drawn and the 
recitation opens with it spread out on 
the floor before us. We are going to 
take that walk again,—only we are not 
going to leave the school room. We 
start from the school house door, a blue 
crayon marking our path. We go out 
of the school’ gate and down the street. 
We blue-pencil around the corner and 
down a side street to the body of water 
chosen as the point of interest for this 
time. As we reach the shore we dis- 
cuss what we saw there and Little-Girl- 
With-the-Clever-Fingers asks to make 
a paper boat, which she places in the 
“water” on the map. Accepting the 
hint, Red-Head presents a small piece 
of Indian pottery from his pocket and 
places it on the exact spot where he 
found it. We circle the ancient ceme- 
tery now standing on the old Indian 
camping ground, and reach the spot 
where we sat down to rest and eat cook- 
ies. Here Greedy-Boy demands that a 
real cooky be placed. We are forced 
to suspect him of ulterior motives, 
though, for when the exercise is over he 
demands with equal force that he be the 
one to eat the cooky. But never mind, 
the meaning of that map, at least, is 
fixed in his mind for good. 

Our next walk is farther down town 
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placed on the floor and the objects re- 
placed on the table, the map always be- 
ing used as a guide, and the direction 
of the object to be placed from the ones 
already placed being considered. 

An important step taken at this point 
is that of reducing the scale of the map. 
Several maps may be drawn, exactly like 
the first except on smaller scales. As 
each is drawn, the plan of the top of the 
table is reconstructed. This eliminates 
any possibility of confusion in the child’s 
mind as to the relation between the size 
of the map and the size of the original 
from which it is drawn. Several weeks 
can well be given to these simple maps 
of subjects within the schoolroom. The 
next few maps should be presented on at 
least two scales. Later, as the area 
represented by the maps enlarges, and the 
scale diminishes, this training will be of 
great help in identifying the parts of a 
section, already studied in large scale, 
with the identical features on the small- 
scale map of the whole section. For 
instance, the class will draw the map of 
their first trip to town on a large scale. 
On the map of the whole city which 
will be presented later, the streets and 
points of interest covered in the first 
trip will show the same form but will 
be much smaller. 

We are now ready to emphasize the 
most vital part of step three, that in 
which the child re-creates the original 
in mental imagery, only. The books, 
pencil, clock, etc., are removed from 
sight. The maps of the table on sev- 
eral different scales are placed on the 
floor and the child is required to “Show 
me the books,” etc., showing the same 
thing on every map before him. This 
“Show me—,” drill is also taken up 
with each new map. 

Parallel with this work, but in sepa- 
rate recitations, the points of the com- 
pass should be taught. The true con- 
cept of direction in this sense can prob- 
ably be developed best out of doors. 
Begin with the compass, itself. Give the 
child enough experience with it to con- 


vince him that the needle always points 
the same way, and be sure he knows 
which way that is. Have him run in 
the direction that the needle points, 
walk, point, throw things, take him to 
different parts of the school grounds 
and repeat the exercises; resort to any- 
thing that will convince him of that 
one direction. He is now ready for its 
name. South, east and west may be 
easily added, but need quite a bit of 
drill before the semi-cardinal points 
are presented. 

The following game has been found 
good for drilling on the points of the 
compass. The children group themselves 
in a circle about one of their number, 
each one in the circle being named 
from the direction of his position from 
the center, as; North, South-east, West, 
etc. The child in the center calls the 
names of two of the directions and the 
two children representing them change 
places. While they are doing this the 
one in the center tries to secure one of 
the vacated places in the circle for him- 
self. If he succeeds the child whose 
place he takes goes to the center. The 
children whose positions have changed 
must remember in which direction they 
are from the center in order to know 
their names. As they are constantly 
changing places, each gets drill on sev- 
eral of the directions. Drills of various 
sorts must he kept up, both outdoors 
and in, till the children are sure of 
directions without the aid of the com- 
pass. 

Up to this point, perhaps well into 
the second month, there has been no 
connection in the mind of -the children 
between the “Which way” drill with 
maps and objects, and the drill on direc- 
tion with the actual points of the com- 
pass. They are now ready to combine 
them. The map under present consid- 
eration, whether it be the floor plan of 
the schoolroom, or school building, or a 
map of the school grounds or vicinity, 
is placed on the floor. The teacher 
must be sure that the north side of the 
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Having had the opportunity of seeing 
Miss Baker’s inspired work along this 
line in Clarke School, and, also some 
good public school work of the sort, we 
have formulated a plan of presentation 
of map work which correlates well with 
the mass of material usually presented 
to a first year geography class and gives 
the child a real comprehension and ap- 
preciation of the meaning of maps. 

To attain the desired result, three steps 
must be thoroughly worked-out: 

First; The consideration of the ob- 
jects that are later to be represented on 
the plans or maps. 

Second; The representation of these 
objects on the map proper. 

Third ; The 1e-creation of the original, 
either in concrete form or in mental 
imagery. 

Of these steps the first and the third 
are vastly more important. At first 
the map itself is merely the teacher’s 
tool for checking up and clarifying the 
child’s mental image of steps one and 
three. 

The first thing we must do for the 
child is to convince him that the basis 
of a map is something real. We take 
as his first introduction to this idea, 
perhaps, the teacher’s table—something 
he looks at hour by hour, day after day. 
This is firmly fixed in his mind’s eye, 
with the books on one end, the stack of 
paper on the other, the teacher’s little 
clock and her pencil somewhere between. 
To avoid confusion later the teacher 
should be sure that the objects on the 
table are always placed directly north, 
south, east and west from each other, 
as much drill must be given with the 
cardinal points of the compass before the 
semi-cardinal points are introduced. 

With the objects in their accustomed 
places, the child’s idea of their relation 
to each other must be clarified. This 
can be combined with the teachings of 
the new language, “Which way is the 
pencil from the clock?” and “Which 
way from the clock is the pencil?” etc. 
“From,” being the key word, must be 
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fixed first and most firmly. One way of 
doing this, already found successful, is 
this: the teacher chooses one of the ob- 
jects on the table and, moving her hand 
away from it in any direction, says 
“from” to the children. This is re- 
repeated in at least four different direc- 
tions. The child is then required to do 
the same at the teacher’s direction, 
“from the books” or “from the clock,” 
giving at least four directions from each 
object. When the child is sure of this 
much the name of another object is added 
as a guide to tell him which of the four 
directions he must take, and the instruc- 
tion becomes, “From the book to the 
clock.” Soon the forms, “Which way 
from—is—?” and “Which way is— 
from—?” are used, and the child is ex- 
pected to use “from” as his key word. 
“Which way” is omitted from the first 
drills, and simply added without com- 
ment later, as it has no direct bearing 
on the thought content of the question. 

As soon as the child’s mental image 
of the top of the table is strong and 
clear, his first map may be drawn. A 
piece of paper the size of the table is 
placed on it and the various objects re- 
placed exactly as before. The child then 
traces the outline of each object with a 
heavy pencil or crayon. The objects 
are removed and the name of each writ- 
ten in its place. 

From this point on, the “Which way” 
drill and the actual map work run par- 
allel. The subjects for maps progress to 
the floor plan of the school-room and 
building, plan of the school grounds, etc., 
and the drill is continued with each new 
map. 

The third step is now developed, in 
which the child re-creates the original 
from the map, so that he will know that 
the mental image he is supposed to re- 
tain is that of the real thing, not of the 
flat representation of it. 

A new recitation is begun with the 
table bare. The map is spread on it and 
the objects replaced from the directions 
found on the map. The map is next 
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1. Mamma. 7. A dog. 

2. A shoe. 8. A_ boat. 

8. A’ thumb. 9. A fan. 

4. A kitty. 10. A spoon. 

5. ball. 11. A cup. 

6. An apple. 12. A knife, ete. 


Before this list is completed you can 
begin on little sentences, usually direc- 
tions or commands, like “Kiss mamma,” 
“Come to mamma,” “Roll your ball,” 
“Go to papa,” etc.; and, later on, work 
that involves color or numbers, as “Put 


on your red cap,” “Give me two apples.” . 


Don’t let the little fellow try to say the 
words after you yet, though he will prob- 


-ably try to do it. Put your hand gently 


over his lips if the begins to babble after 
you and make him understand that just 
now what you want him to do is to look 
at you and not talk. In giving the child 
his directions as to what he is to do, it 
will, of course, be necessary at the same 
time to show him what is required till he 
learns to distinguish what is said. For 
instance, when you say, for the first time, 
“Come to mamma,’ you will need to 
draw him toward you; or if you tell him 
to sit down you will need to put him 
gently in his chair and repeat both words 
and action till he recognizes what you 
want him to do. Don’t give more than 
one new command at a time, and review 
all the old ones constantly. Keep in mind 
the old proverbs, “The more haste, the 
less speed,” and “Make haste slowly.” 

Before closing these suggestions, there 
is one thing more of such importance 
that I cannot resist speaking of it, and 
that is the vital necessity of teaching 
your child obedience and _ self-control. 


‘The impossibility of reasoning with little 


deaf children or of making them under- 
stand why one thing is right and another 
wrong inclines to make them passionate 


and self-willed, unless from their baby- 
hood they learn to obey and to do it 
promptly and willingly. The way to 
knowledge is a hard road for them to 
travel, and not all the steps can be made 
easy or pleasant, do the best we may; 
and they become doubly hard if at every 
obstacle, every crossing of the child’s 
will or inclination, there must be a 
struggle. 

Most teachers of entering ‘classes in 
the primary rooms of schools for deaf 
children are only too familiar with little 
people who throw themselves on the 
floor and kick and scream at the slightest 
provocation, who refuse their mirror 
practice, or decline vigorously to write 
when they are out of the mood for it. 
The fact that such behavior is seldom. 
if ever, seen after the first year in a 
boarding school, and often not after 
the first week or two, shows plainly 
what firmness and gentleness combined 
can accomplish. But over-indulgence 
at home, in the case of day pupils, often 
results in constant friction all through 
school life and seriously hampers the 
success of the work. Of course, this 
might be said also of hearing children, 
but the effect on a deaf boy or girl is 
far more disastrous, because, since their 
avenues of learning are necessarily more 
restricted, much more depends on their 
attitude toward their work and toward 
life. 

If you train your little deaf child to 
observe accurately and quickly, to use his 
hands deftly and with precision, to put 
his mind on his work, and to obey you 
unquestioningly and pleasantly, you will 
have laid a foundation for his lifelong 
happiness and will have given him the 
most essential and important help to- 
ward the accomplishment of his work 
in school. 


MAKING MAPS COME ALIVE 


In presenting maps to a deaf child we 
have an unusual joy, because nature 
is on our side—and she isn’t in most 
of the things we have to teach him. He 


naturally thinks in pictures to a much 
greater extent than the average child, 
and a map can be made as real to him 
as the streets through which he walks. 
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to teach him to observe, to attend, and 
to imitate; or rather let me say that if 
you teach him to observe, to attend, and 
to imitate, you are doing the very best 
things that you can possibly do to pre- 
pare him to talk soon and well when his 
lessons in speech begin. 

The forming of sounds is far too deli- 
cate and too important a task for you to 
undertake safely, unless you have had 
careful training and some experienece 
under a good teacher. It would be like 
trying to put together the works of a 
very intricate and delicate machine 
whose construction was perfectly un- 
familiar to you. You might in time 
possibly succeed in getting the parts to- 
gether and in making the wheels go 
around, but the chances would be that 
somewhere something would be just 
enough out of place to wreck the whole. 
So, unless it is utterly impossible for 
you to send your child to school or to 
get a teacher for him at home if you 
prefer, leave his speech to people who 
know how to get the best results in the 
best way, if you want your boy to talk 
really well. 

You may, however, begin very early 
to help him understand what people say 
to him; and surely, after speech, you 
could give him no better gift than that. 
Yet do not think that continually talk- 
ing to your baby is all that is necessary 
to make him, by and by, read your lips. 
There must be system in your talking. 
The very same words must be said over 
and over again till both eyes and mind 
fully recognize them. , 

Be sure, too, that you make no 
motions with your hands that may give 
a clue to the meaning of your words, 
and make certain that your child’s eyes 
are fixed on your lips when you speak. 
He will learn to recognize the word 
“mamma” very soon; but since “papa” 
looks almost exactly like it, it will be 
some time probably before he dis- 
tinguishes that. My own experience 
with very little children is that they 
recognize single words much more 
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easily than they do whole sentences. 
So you might begin some day, when you 
have a new pair of shoes for your little 
boy, to give him his first lesson in lip- 
reading. Take him up on your lap, and, 
holding up one shiny shoe, point to it 
and then direct attention to your lips 
while you say “a shoe, a shoe, a shoe.” 
Then take the little hand in yours and 
show him his thumb, repeating ‘a thumb, 
a thumb.” Do these two things again 
and again until the little fellow grasps 
the idea that the movements of your 
lips are quite different for the two ob- 
jects, and that one set of mouth posi- 
tions is always used for his shoe and. 
another set for his thumb. His shoe 
and his thumb will be always with him, 
and a hundred times a day you can 
point to one or the other and repeat 
its name or say the word and see if the 
child can show you what you mean; 
and when once he can point to his shoe 
and hold up his thumb at the proper 
word a victory has been won. It is in 
fact one of the most important moments 
of the child’s life, for at last he has 
begun to understand the spoken word. 


Now he will be ready to learn what 
other motions mean and will fast come 
to recognize the names of the different 
members of his family, of his pets and 
his toys, of numbers, colors, and of 
articles of dress and of food. Teach 
all words carefully and slowly, however, 
making sure that he knows each one 
perfectly and can instantly point out 
the objects as you name them. Be sure, 
too, that at the start you do not teach 
words that look alike on the lips. Don’t 
let them begin with the same letter or 
rhyme in sound. Remember that p, b, 
and m look alike; also t, d, and n, as 
well as k and g. By and by the child 
will learn to distinguish between them, 
but at first you can avoid much con- 
fusion of mind by teaching words that 
look very different from each other, and 
I would suggest some such list as the 
following, to be varied to meet indi- 
vidual needs: 
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these things in such a way that your lit- 
tle one gives absolute attention as long 
as the game goes on. If he is inatten- 
tive, try a new exercise involving the 
same principle. If the child is tired of 
matching balls or bits of ribbon, or 
groups of marbles, let him choose a 
piece of pink candy confetti to match 
yours or select two red and one white 
peppermint when you do the same, and 
eat them, too; and his attention will 
probably come back to the matter in 
hand very promptly. 

Two sets of alphabet blocks just alike 
are excellent for this matching game 
soon, and so are home-made blocks on 
which are painted or pasted the numer- 
als to five. Matching dominoes is excel- 
lent drill and good fun, and so is the old 
game of “odd or even,” when you open 
your hand just long enough to let the 
baby see the three red beans that you 
hold, and then he selects three like them 
from the pile before him. If he chooses 
the right number and the right color, you 
must give him yours and clap your 
hands; or if he makes a mistake and 
picks up white beans, or maybe four red 
ones instead of three, then he must pay 
the forfeit and his beans must go to you. 

When he can match the number blocks 
at sight it is time to teach him the value 
of the figures. Show him two marbles, 
two fingers, or two candies, and hold up 
the figure two; or pick up dominoes and 
let him show the numbers that corres- 
pond to the spots. He will soon play this 
by himself if you make him a set of 
cardboard numerals to lay below each 
domino. 

Or let him color simple outline pic- 
tures, selecting from the box crayons to 
match the ones you hold up for him to 
see. Show him how to keep always with- 
in the line, and never simply to scribble 
across the page, as he will probably be 
inclined to do. You can trace or draw 
the pictures for him yourself, using very 
simple ones, like an apple, an orange, a 
striped ball, a sled, or a drum; or you 
can buy them at any good school-supply 
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store where kindergarten and primary 
things are kept. 

‘Cutting out and pasting pictures is 
good, and so is paper-folding; but be 
sure to keep in mind that pride in good 
work will grow if praise is given dis- 
criminatingly, and that a sense of satis- 
faction in the power to do things well 
and without help will be an invaluable 
incentive later on, and cannot be culti- 
vated too early. 

As soon as may be, teach the little fin- 
gers to trace big letters in script. For 
this purpose get lined paper and colored 
pencils, or, better still, buy a standing 
slate, blackboard liner, and a box of col- 
ored crayons. Then rule the board and 
fill the lines with a simple letter, repeat- 
ed over and over (t or | is good to be- 
gin with), and let the child trace them 
with the colored chalk. If it is neces- 
sary, hold his hand and guide his fingers 
for a minute or two; but after a little 
he will do it alone, and before many days 
will be able to copy the letters after he 
has traced them. Indeed, before you 
know it, he will be able really to write; 
and, what is even more important, he 
will recognize and easily remember the 
letters in school when he begins to learn 
the sounds that belong to each one. 

When he can write, new games are 
ready to be played to teach the capitals 
and the print that corresponds to the 
script. 

Have several full alphabets of both 
print and script in small and in capital 
letters. Hold up a capital A in script and 
teach the child to match it with a printed 
A, then on through the different letters : 
and when he does them right, let him 
keep both cards and be rewarded in some 
simple way for his new accomplishment. 
In the same way you can teach the writ- 
ten names of the family and the child’s 
pets and toys. He need not be able to 
write all the words, however. The game 
is intended chiefly to train his eyes. 

“But,” you say, “how about speech? 
I want my baby to talk. Can I do noth- 
ing toward that?” Nothing now except 
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understand what you say to him. When 
he can do this the barrier between him 
and the world is down, and he will be 
well started in a normal and happy 
childhood. 

Now, you must not forget that speech 
demands wonderful muscular control, 
most delicate adjustment, and, in the case 
of deaf children, the closest and most 
perfect imitation of what they see and 
feel their teachers do. Before a child is 
ready to begin to talk, if he is to speak 
plainly and agreeably, he must learn 
three things : 

First, he must be taught to use his 
eyes so quickly and so accurately that he 
may grasp in a flash the thousands of 
words, as well as the varying expres- 
sions of the face, that give force and 
add meaning to what is said—things 
that hearing children use both ears and 
eyes to understand. 

Next, he must learn to concentrate 
even his baby mind if he is ever to suc- 
ceed, because with wandering attention 
he can never overcome his handicap. 

It is through eyes and touch alone that 
understanding, thought, and education 
can come to him, and until he learns to 
pay attention he will be as irresponsible 
and as hard to teach as a kitten or a 
humming-bird. 

Last of all, he must learn to imitate so 
exactly whatever he may be asked to im- 
itate that by and by he can reproduce 
perfectly the muscular movements and 
positions of his lips, tongue, and palate 
that will make it possible for him to 
speak. 

In other words, you must develop in 
your little child observation, concentra- 


tion, and imitation; and to do this you 


may best begin with the training of the 
hands and eyes. 

The first lesson, and a difficult one to 
learn, is not for the child, but for you, 
his mother. This is to begin at once to 
teach your little child to do everything 
possible for himself. 

Perhaps this sounds heartless. We are 
all eager to help our little people, espe- 
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cially those who need such special ten- 
derness as deaf babies do; and we could 
do for them so much better and so much 
more easily the things that their fum- 
bling little fingers must work so long 
and hard to accomplish. Why should we 
insist in this cold-blooded way that they 
must do things for themselves? Why 
not dress and feed and amuse them even 
longer than we would other children? 

If you will go the nearest book-store 
or to the public library and get and read 
everything you can lay your hands on 
about the Montessori method of teaching 
hearing children, you will find an answer 
to your questions and will be convinced 
that your child will take real pleasure 
and satisfaction soon in the fact that he 
can put on his own little garments, lace 
or button his shoes, feed himself, and 
get and put away his toys for himself. 
You will undeistand that the primary 
object in his doing these things is not 
that he should be able to dress himself 
and help himself in various other ways 
that he may save time and trouble to you 
or his nurse, but that he shall do them 
so that he may so much the sooner be- 
come self-reliant, self-resourceful, and 
muscularly controlled, as well as observ- 
ant and careful; that there is a distinct 
mental and educational gain that comes 
from successful efforts to conquer elu- 
sive buttons and to tie shoe-strings. 

In the Montessori literature you will 
also find helpful suggestions in abund- 
ance as to the best way of taking up this 
work, as well as descriptions of materi- 
als that will be of great use in your 
child’s development. 

When bathing, dressing, and breakfast 
are done, all through the day snatch five 
or ten minutes as often as possible to 
play games with your baby, keeping in 
mind that you want to train his eyes, his 
hands, and his attention. 

First come the games for sight— 
matching colored balls, duplicate pic- 
tures, or groups of objects—anything 
that you may show and of which the 
child may find the counterpart. Play 
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MONG the best of the many arti- 
cles published by the Votta Re- 

VIEW, in recent years, with a view 

to helping the parents of little deaf chil- 
dren, was a series by Miss Eleanor Wor- 
cester. The first of the three dealt with 
the preschool years of the deaf child; 
the second, with the first year in school ; 
and the third, with the first summer va- 
cation. So simply and at the same time 
so comprehensively did they cover these 
three critical periods that their use was 
wide-spread, and the supply of reprints 
has long since been exhausted. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that the Board 
of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf has authorized the re-pub- 
lication of these articles, with a suffi- 
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TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


ELEANOR B. 


I. Training the Deaf Child in the Home 

What can a busy mother do for her 
little deaf child during the two or three 
years that must elapse before he is old 
enough to go to school or to be placed 
under the instruction of a _ trained 
teacher at home? 

How can this time be made most help- 
ful and the child’s development be en- 
abled to go on steadily and normally? 

To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary for us to consider, first, the object 
you are aiming at, and the various steps 
that will best lead to the end in view. 
This end is, of course, to overcome the 
handicap under which your little child 
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A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 


Conducted by ALDEN Byrp 


cient supply of reprints to make them 
available again to parents, and to prin- 
cipals and others desiring them for dis- 
tribution. It is with much pleasure that 
I am making space for them in our de- 
partment. 

Another interesting article I have for 
you this month: another one on first 
year geography, for the teachers’ note- 
books. This one was written by a 
teacher who was found making maps 
“come alive,” and asked to tell us how 
she did it. 

With these good things in store, I am 
sure I can do nothing more pleasing 
than to make my _ introduction brief. 
spread these “delectables” before you, 
and invite you to the feast. 


WORCESTER 


must start, and to help him become just 
as much as possible like his hearing 
brothers and sisters—happy, self-reliant, 
resourceful, and ready when the time 
comes to take his place in the world and 
fill it successfully and well. 

But while this is the ultimate end that 
you look forward to, and that, later, the 
child’s teachers will always keep in sight, 
you must have a more concrete and defi- 
nite object in mind if you are to make 
your preparatory work really count, and 
even the baby years a help toward ac- 
complishing your purpose. 

Let us say, then, that first and most of 
all you want your baby to talk and to 
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tion in the metallurgical laboratory of a 
small steel plant, from which after a few 
months he was “fired,” because of busi- 
ness depression, and consequent reduc- 
tion of forces. (By the way, this sug- 
gests an important element to be con- 
sidered, if you are tempted by higher 
pay. Is the new place as likely to pro- 
vide steady work as the old?) 


Soon after he found employment in 
the laboratory of the General Electric 
Company at Pittsfield, Mass., where he 
stayed five years doing experimental 
and analytical chemistry work. He went 
back to Dr. Howe for a year and a 
half until the summer of 1918, when he 
went to Washington for war work. Since 
that time he has been in the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, in the metallur- 
gical division, doing research work. 


I have taken this resume from a letter 
from him, which, unfortunately was too 
long for publication. But I am quoting 
verbatim the following extracts from his 
letter : 


The writer is sure that many of an am- 
bitious deaf boy’s or girl’s relatives and 
friends will shake their heads in a decidedly 
negative manner when the suggestion is made 
that he or she might go to college and prepare 
for a professional occupation. “It can’t be 
done,” would be their verdict. This letter is 
written with the hope that this adverse verdict 
will be changed to a favorable one and the 
“doubting Thomases” will be convinced that 
it can be done. Of course, the person must 
say to himself, “I will do it.” 


The writer of the letter concludes by 
saying : 


The deafened person can fully hold his own 
with his hearing brother in a scientific labora- 
tory. Oftentimes his naturally greater powers 
of concentration stand to his credit to a 
degree so as to offset largely the handicap 
of his deafness. I can see no reason why 
the deafened young man or woman, who has 
the proper education, could not find employ- 
ment in the laboratory of an industrial or 
research organization or of a university, and 
do creditable work, too. 


The great example, Thomas Edison, 
has often in interviews implied much the 
same. He, you know, regards his deaf- 


ness as an asset, not a handicap. 
All too frequently the mail brings me 
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letters of which the one printed -below 
is a type: 
Dear Sir: 


Please send me information of the type of 
work deaf people can do, to earn a living. 


Don’t you see how impossible this is? 
I send back the usual list, laboratory 
work, filing, indexing, bookkeeping, me- 
chanical drawing, typing, interior deco- 
rating, etc., etc. You might make a list 
of all known trades and you'll usually 
find some branch of each of them in 
which hard of hearing people are oper- 
ating successfully. But a list like that 
gives anyone a chill, awakens not the 
slightest response in the reader. It’s 
very different from the inspirational 
fillup it gives the reader when a fellow 
deaf woman writes, telling the story of 
her struggle and ultimate success in one 
of these occupations. Give us enough 
of them, and sooner or later each in- 
quirer will see an account which will 
make him say “That’s just the thing 
for me.” 

Let’s have more of such letters. Don’t 
be afraid of being egotistical. 

Write to the Job Man. 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The Tennessee School for the Deaf is re- 
ceiving congratulations on its handsome and 
well equipped new school buildings, which in- 
clude, besides the main building, dormitories 
for large boys, large girls and small girls, and 
a cottage for the small boys. An additional 
reason for congratulation is the fact that the 
architect, Mr. Thomas S. Marr, of the firm of 
Marr & Holman, is deaf and a former pupil 
of the Tennessee School. 

Formal dedication of the new buildings took 
place on the afternoon of November 12, and 
the ceremonies were attended by the Governor 
of Tennessee, the State Commissioner of In- 
stitutions, and the State Treasurer. The prin- 
cipal address was made by Mr. John W. Jones, 
——— of the Ohio School for the 

af. 


MARRIAGE OF MISS JULIET CLARK 


Miss Marie A. Clark has announced the 
marriage of her sister, Miss Juliet Douglas 
Clark, to Mr. Horace Wharton Corlett. 
The wedding took place in Los Angeles, 
California, on Saturday, February fourteenth. 
Mrs. Corlett is well known to readers of the 
Volta Review as a popular contributor and 
a leader in the field of lip-reading. Their best 
wishes will follow her. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


‘HERE are doubtless many who 
will corroborate what the writer 
of the following letter says about 


various branches of work in photogra- 
phy : 
Dear Mr. Job Man:— 

I have been much interested in your depart- 
ment. I have been deaf for many years. It 
began at about fourteen years of age and now 
at sixty-four I can hear very little without a 
hearing device. I want to say that for many 
years I earned my living as a retoucher of 
negatives in photographic studios. 

This business does not require that you 
should hear well and is agreeble to anyone 
that has the ability to learn it. The main re- 
quirements are good eyesight and a light 
touch. After a time my eyesight failed enough 
so that, if I worked all day, I felt the strain. 
Then I learned to print. I also learned to 
operate quite successfully and occupied  posi- 
tions in small studios as an all-round hand, 

I did not then have a knowledge of lip- 
reading, but it would certainly help. Also 
some electrical hearing device is a good thing. 


Another woman has told me that she 
makes a comfortable living, retouching 
photographs. Of course the Allen Sis- 
ters have proved to the world that pho- 
tography in its highest form of artistic 
work is a possibility for deaf people. 

The following letter was sent to the 
Friendly Lady when she asked people 
to tell her about their “hobbies.” The 
Friendly Lady thought that a hobby that 
achieved such commercial success as this 
one, deserved the appellation of “‘busi- 
ness” and turned the letter over to me. 

I saw your letter in the Votta Review for 
“Hobbies” since deafness. Mine is Butterfly 
work, Reed Serving Trays, Calendars, Vanity 
Cases, Cigarette Jars, Mirrors, and Hat 
Boxes made out of cheese boxes with cre- 
tonne tops and reed rims. The last-named, 
the hat boxes, sell at $15 each. 

During 


All this is my “Hobby Side Line.” 
the Christmas season I sold one hundred and 
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fifty dollars worth. I am now on cane-seat- 
ing as another side line, as I am employed 
during the day. It surely has helped over the 
“Rough Road.” I have to start Christmas 
samples in June. 

One big department store wrote me my 
serving trays were the best workmanship that 
they ever had. But I did not let them have 
them as they did not want to pay over $6 
for large trays with $4 butterflies in them. 
But another store took them and sold a lot 
for me and want samples for next Christmas. 

This fall I want to take up Tool Leather 
and Lustre Ware. 

I know a wealthy deaf man, pretty 
well along in life, whose diversion is 
the making of wooden golf clubs for 
which his friends are glad to pay rather 
high prices. Probably they imagine his 
clubs have a spring that gives a little 
extra distance when the ball is hit. Truly 
one person’s hobbies often suggest an- 
other’s business. There is no reason 
in the world why a deaf man shouldn’t 
excel as a maker of golf clubs. 

Doubtless many of you know that 
there are many hard of hearing people 
working in the different departments at 
Washington. Civil Service examinations 
are thrown open to deaf people for those 
positions which, in the judgment of the 
government, they can fill. 

Here’s the history of a man at present 
holding a position in one of the govern- 
ment departments. He’s a metallurgist 
by profession. After completing his 
college course (specializing in chemis- 
try) he became assistant to Prof. Henry 
M. Howe, head of the department of 
metallurgy at Columbia University, New 
York. The duties were assisting Dr. 
Howe in his scientific investigation and 
editorial work. After three years at 
Columbia, his next attempt was a posi- 


THE O. D. PAGE 
A New Department for War Veterans 


O, VETS! 
You men who wore a uniform in 
the Great War, turn your tin ears 
this way! 

Ta-a ta-a ta-ta-ta-a ta-a ta-a ta-ta-ta-a 
ta-a ta-a ta-ta-ta-a ta-a ta-a-a ta-a-a. 

Get that? The bugler, only half 
awake, believes he is sounding reveille. 
Reveille! A new day, new work, new 
opportunities, new adventure ahead. 
Step into them, men! 

Here is the idea. 

I have it direct from headquarters 
that the editor has listened favorably to 
a suggestion coming from George D. 
Ross, of Brookline, Mass., that a spe- 
cial page devoted to the interests of ex- 
service men be included in Vorta. The 
Vets are to have it. 


Sixty-five men became totally deaf 
through the service, according to statis- 
tics from the Veterans Bureau. Hun- 
dreds of men lost a part of their hear- 
ing, varying from a small per cent. to 
almost total deafness. These men have 
common interests and problems, and it 
is highly desirable that they have a com- 
mon ground upon which to meet. 

So we are to have a page, where we 
can get together and talk over our expe- 
riences and problems. It is to be a 
co-operative enterprise, and its success 
will depend entirely upon the manner in 
which you veterans respond. Its main- 
stay will be your contributions, some of 
which will be printed each month. 

It is up to every one, therefore, to 
write me a long letter about himself. 
Tell me how you became deaf—if it 
was through action, all the particulars. 
I want to color the page with word pic- 
tures of camp life and action. So 
reminisce in the way of all good veter- 
ans, if you choose. Tell me also what 
you have accomplished since the war, 
your work, your problems and how you 


have succeeded or failed "in meeting 
them. All this will be meat for the other 
boys. Be frank—no names will be used 
if you so request. 

How are you making out with the 
Veterans Bureau? Perhaps I can help 
you there if you have trouble. You are 
familiar, of course, with the ‘World 
War Veterans Act, 1924.” Copies of 
this act may be had from the Bureau of 
Publications, Washington, for 5 cents, 
and every Vet should have one. I would 
call the attention of the totally deaf to 
(3) Sec. 202, Title I]. Have you re- 
ceived the rating to which that section 
entitles you? 

We’re off, Vets. Don’t forget to un- 
burden your souls to me. 

SARG. 
1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF (ENGLAND) 


The National Bureau for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Deaf, which for more than 
a decade has been doing for the deaf of 
Great Britain a work similar to that of 
the Volta Bureau in the United States, has 
been reorganized under the title, National 
Institute for the Deaf. Undoubted impetus 
will be given to its work by the appointment, 
recently announced, of Mr. A. J. Story as 
Secretary. Mr. Story has long been a leader 
in the education of the deaf in Great Britain, 
and his mame and valuable work are well 
known in other countries as well. The Teach- 
er of the Deaf, announcing his acceptance of 
the secretaryship, says: 

“Mr. Story is retiring from his present 
position, as Headmaster of the North Staf- 
fordshire Blind and Deaf School, a position 
he has held since the opening of the school 
in 1897, at the end of March, and will take 
up his new duties from that date. Notable 
as have been Mr. Story’s achievements as 
Headmaster, as Editor, as Author, as Chair- 
man of the College, as spokesman and guide 
of the profession, he will have, in his new 
capacity as Secretary of the Institute, a 
still wider scope for the exercise of his 
great talents on behalf of the deaf. 
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do you know M’lle Alice Cordy who is work- 
ing and helping deafened people in Holland? 
She gave me some pictures of “Ons Land- 
huis” which seems delightful. Have you 


been there? 
I must stop now. Please, be kind, dear 


friends, and be indulgent for my bad writing 
in English, I am in a hurry, notwithstand- 
ing our motto, and I have no time to ponder 
over sentences nor spelling. 

You cannot all belong to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence ‘Club, but the 
other groups have just as good times 
and their letters are quite as delightful 
as the one just quoted. Don’t be an 
associate member of this club. Be an 
active member and get all the pleasure 
you can from these associations. Write 
today and join a new group. Address 
the Friendly Lady. at 1601 35th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Some’ day we will have to have a 
“Meeting of the Poets” in this Friendly 
Corner. So many budding poets in our 
midst! This time I can give you but 
one of the many poems I have been sav- 
ing for you. It was written by Miss 


‘Edith C. Newlin, Newlin Knoll, Ro- 
‘chester, Minn., and appeared first in 


The Spur in New York. Mrs. John: W. 
Bell of Minneapolis, who sent it has 
this to say of the writer: 


Several weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting a very inspiring young woman—full of 
life and happiness and pep. She is almost to- 
tally blind. At a picnic she enjoyed a motor 
trip and called attention to the brilliant foliage 
which she must have seen but dimly. She re- 
cited for us the enclosed verses which she 


wrote: 


AN EYE FOR AN EAR 


I cannot see the festal birds,— 

A sight for which I often long; 
And I’ve a friend whose faulty ear 
Denies to her their lilting song. 


But when we walk, —my friend and I— 
She paints for me, in words, their coats.— 
And I,—as best I can in words,— 


_Transcribe for her, their thrilling notes. 


PS. 


Oh, you may laugh,—and so do we; 


But ‘twould astonish you to see 
How much this helps my friend and me. 


Spring is at our door, my friends. 
[t is time to think of planting those seeds 
of hope and happiness and of setting 


out the bulbs of a greater usefulness. 
Let some of the Correspondence Club 
members tell you how they have learned 
to cultivate these plants and about some 
of the fine, rare blossoms they have pro- 
duced. Write today and become an ac- 
tive member of our Club! 
Very cordially, 
Tue Frienpty Lapy. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS OF LIP- 
READING 


The list of trained teachers requested by 
the American Medical Association is almost 
ready to be printed. About 2,000 copies will 
be made for distribution. Do you want 
your name and address on this list? Then 
write at once to the Field Secretary, Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, 1601 35th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A NEW NORMAL COURSE 


The University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y., is offering an extension course for 
the training of teachers of hard of hearing 
children, with Miss Alice Howe and Miss 
Blanche Downs as instructors. Dr. Franklin 
W. Bock is giving a series of lectures on the 
care of the ears, as a part of the course. Fif- 
teen teachers are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity. 


THE HARD OF HEARING IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


Switzerland has numerous organizations for 
the hard of hearing. The first one was 
established in Zurich; others spread from it, 
and for some time those in the German-speak- 
ing part of Switzerland have had an associa- 
tion or federation and their own publication. 
More recently, a magazine has been established 
as the organ of the French-speaking section, 
which has also a federation and numerous 
local bodies called “Amicales”—Friendly So- 
cieties or Unions. The tithe of the magazine 
is chosen expressly to include not only the 
deafened, but their friends, relatives, teachers, 
and the doctors and clergy, “all those who 
have a healthy desire to know their neighbor 
better in order to treat him with more human- 
ity and justice.” 

All of the Swiss societies aim to— 

1. Give aid and advice and protect 
charlatans. 

2. Combat loneliness by conferences, social 
meetings, moving picture shows, music, hikes, 
libraries. 

3. Establish Sunday services, Catholic and 
Protestant. 

4. Hold popular lectures for lip-readers. 

5. Secure funds to help poor members study 
lip-reading or buy hearing devices. 

6. Extend mutual professional help. 
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cial service the building was packed to 
capacity. The President of the Denver 
League gave a short talk which was fol- 
lowed by. a demonstration of speech- 
reading. The other features of the serv- 
ice which do not concern us so closely 
we will pass over. The League feels 
confident that they will benefit by this 
evidence of a desire on the part of the 
church to co-operate and be of practical 
service to humanity. It was with a feel- 
ing of gratitude and satisfaction that 
they also received assurances of help 
from other clergymen of the city. 

If from any of the foregoing you find 
some thought that will help you or your 
community, or if you have other sugges- 
tions to make, will you not write to me 
about it? Please remember always that 
this is a common meeting ground where 
all are given a chance to express opin- 
ions, and where you are urged to pass 
on an account of anything that has 
helped you as an individual or aided 
others in your club or, community. 

The Friendly Corner is, in reality, a 
club room. Are you an active member 
of the Club which meets there, or are 
you only an associate member? If you 
are an active member you belong to one 
of the Correspondence Groups. Do you 
know something of the fine times these 
people have together? Let me give you 
a peep into the international ring-letter : 

Well! It was a good surprise for me to 
get the ring-letter so soon. We, of old 
Europa, are not so quick. Even in the Can- 
ton de Vaud we have a motto, “Never hurry.” 

First of all I am sending an affectionate 
salute to Miss MacKintosh, who is one of 
the members of our correspondence club which 
started four years ago in Switzerland. I 
know Miss MacKintosh by the delightful let- 
ters she writes in fluent French. It is jolly 
to meet her again, is it not, M’lle Amsler? 
(M’lle Amsler is also one of the leading 
members in this club so I am quite comfy in 
this ring-letter.) 

Now, I must congratulate warmly Miss 
MacKay for this cover—it is a brilliant idea! 
In our own correspondence club in Switzer- 
land, we wrap our copybooks (containing our 
letters) in quite an ordinary way, and it hap- 
pens that some of our members are very poor 
or not mindful and send the copybook in a 
pitiful condition; dirty or worn out paper, 
string not strong enough. I am going to see 


if we cannot have something like this Amer- 
ican cover. I hope Miss MacKay would not 
mind. 

The Friendly Lady asks us to tell some- 
thing about ourselves. For myself, the pre- 
sentation is very short. I lost my _ hearing 
completely, in my childhood, during a severe 
illness. I learned instinctively to read on 
the lips at the same time, my ears being 
gently shut; so I was deaf before my parents 
and the doctor noticed it. As I was fond of 
music, I asked one day my mother to play 
on the piano. After a while I interrupted 
her crying, “It is quite noiseless!” And they 
knew I did not hear. 

But deafness did not hamper me. It ren- 
dered things a little more difficult, that is all, 
I never went to public school, I had a private 
tutor, and later on, shared the same lessons 
with one of my sisters. Once at sixteen 
years old, I went to college. And I must tell 
you of the first experience of which I can- 
not think without merriment. 

I was in Cardiff (Wales), city of coal, to 
learn English. My landlady was a principal 
of a college—hearing young folks, naturally. 
She said it would benefit me to follow some 
classes in order to accustom my eyes to the 
pronunciation of the English language. — It 
is not deprecatory, but you know English lips 
are so reluctant to open and to move slowly! 

So I went to a literature class and won- 
dered about the Chinese they were speaking. 
I could not seize a word. Suddenly the pro- 
fessor called, “Miss Kunkler.” Every eye 
was fixed on me, even a Scottish lad in kilts 
was giggling. I was summoned to the “black- 
board” (how do you call it?) and after an 
explanation in quite a Chinese manner, for 
me, I was left with a bit of chalk. Being 
terribly shy I could not take on me to ask 
the professor to write down what she asked 
me, and I remained with my bit of chalk seek- 
ing an issue to this situation. I balanced what- 
ever I was going to write, some of the nice 
words I knew already, like “pigs” or “shut 
up!” But, the door opened, some one came in 
to speak to the professor, and —I fled, unob- 
served, never to return again, 

Dear Friendly Lady, if you ever go to 
Vevey, you may be sure I am going to ar- 
rive tiptoe on you and make you start. And 
you cannot possibly come to Switzerland with- 
out coming to Geneva. It is incredible! Ge- 
neva, League of Nations, must have a little 
hidden place into the heart of each American. 
Your President Wilson is dear to us. I do 
not say “was” because his memory is such a 
reality in the town where one tried to help 
his ideal to become a law. 

What am I doing? I am a busy person 
without determined profession. I love to read, 
to write, to look, to move, to think, to laugh, 
to see smiling people. I cannot let people de- 
part without having smiled once, at least. 

Heer Heythekker, do you cultivate tulips? If 
so, you are not going to be frightened by us 
ladies. Tulips are delicate flowers which ask 
much care and many precautions, so you are 
quite able to move easily among us. Tell me, 
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C. Wicks, of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., took for the 
subject of his sermon, “Consideration 
for the Deaf.” We quote in part some 
of the points which he brought out 


The one afflicted class which does not re- 
ceive the consideration it deserves is the 
deaf. All other sufferers seem to have their 
full quota of sympathy. The sight of a crip- 
pled child arouses such an uprush of sym- 
pathy that we have a Riley Hospital. The 
blind breathe an atmosphere of kindliness, and 
the lame, the halt and the blind meet with a 
helping hand at every step. 

But unnoticed sit the deaf, shunned and ne- 
glected, shut off by their infirmity from the 
delights of social converse, from the music 
of nature and the pleasant tones of the human 
voice. 

He urged that “all people should cultivate 
the art of reaching these dulled ears, . using 
clear, distinct tones, very careful in articula- 
tion and voice speaking,” and condemned “the 
sloppy way of speaking so common among 
us.” 


I wish that every minister and teacher 
in the country would emphasize again 
and again the lesson contained in that 
last paragraph:*. The need of correct 
pronunciation and clear, distinct enun- 
niation is one that we would all, as a 
nation, do well to heed. The proper ut- 
terance of full, round tones gives as 
much added joy to the hearing as it 
gives necessary help to the deafened. 

The Secretary of the Denver League 
for the Hard of Hearing sent in a copy 


of a letter which was mailed out to the. 


ministers of that city. At the same 
time he made this practical suggestion : 


A good way to get any notice of the club 
meetings, or what the club is doing for the 
deaf, to appear in the church notices or bul- 
letins is to interest your neighbors who are 
regular attendants of some church to talk to 
the person who has charge of the “make-up” 
before it goes to the printers. Often the 
community churches have boys distribute the 
bulletins at the doors of the residents of the 
neighborhoods the churches are serving. If 
these people are told that lip-reading will 
make it easier for the deafened to understand 
the ministers, and if properly encouraged to 
attend church and obtain seats where the light 
is best, etc., they become interested in what 
the club is doing. 


In quoting the letter sent out to the 
Denver ministers and showing some of 
the results obtained from it, the Friend- 


ly Lady hopes she is not infringing on 
the domains of the Field Secretary of 
the Federation. It is club news, to be 
sure, but so in line with a former talk 
in these columns that it seems only log- 
ical that it should appear here. Follow- 
ing is the letter: 


Reverend Sirs: 

The DENVER LEAGUE for the HARD- 
of-HEARING has been organized to meet 
the numerous problems and needs, along edu- 
cational, economic and social lines, of the 
deafened adults and children. 

But the Denver League has not the num- 
bers or funds to accomplish all that can be 
done for the hard of hearing. It needs the 
co-operation of those vitally concerned—the 
deafened and their friends. 

To do the work which lies before it, the 
Denver League must be built up into a larger 
organization. It requires a larger member- 
ship. We would appreciate your help in our 
efforts to bring our organization before every 
deafened person in Denver—to enroll them 
not merely in the League, but also in a 
CAUSE which means the brightening of eyes 
and the lifting of souls to a fuller and freer 
enjoyment. of life. 

May we not have your co-operation for an 
increased usefulness of the Denver League? 

You can help by calling attention from your 
pulpit, in your church bulletin, and during 
your pastoral calls on the families having 
deafened members—to the service the League 
is able to render the hard-of-hearing as out- 
lined in the accompanying folder. 


In Grace Community Church, Denver, 
the seed fell on fertile soil and sprang 
up and bore fruit in the form of an eve- 
ning service devoted to the handicapped, 
the subject of the sermon being, “Over- 
coming Our Handicaps.” Following 
are some of the announcements appear- 
ing in the church bulletin and the daily 
papers about the meeting: 


Tonight there will be one of the most in- 
spiring services ever held in Grace Church. 
“Overcoming Handicaps” will be illustrated 
by blind, deaf and dumb folks, lame folks and 
persons who have fought and won amidst 
tremendous difficulties. Bring all the grouches 
you know with you. It will cure them. 

A musical program will be given by three 
blind musicians. Students from the School 
of Lip-Reading for the Deafened will demon- 
strate ability to “hear” through the eye. 


Grace Church is in an older part of 
the city, near the business section, where 
there are many small homes and board- 
On the night of this spe- 


ing houses. 
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It is true that we have had several 
portraits of this writer. The first that 
I recall might very easily have been 
one of John L. Sullivan at the age, say, 
of twenty-five. A second bears every 
indication of being a retouched photo- 
graph of Lord Byron; while a third, 
the latest that I have seen, might pass 
readily for a portrait of John McCor- 
mack, the famous Irish tenor, or Christy 
Mathewson, the famous pitcher of some 
years ago. This matter of photographs 
is further complicated by the fact that 
one of his articles is stated to be “Per- 
sonal Recollections of George Wash- 
ington.” 


At the Convention in June, I met a 
gentleman who wore a “John A. Ferrall” 
name badge on his coat lapel. Does 
this satisfy me? It might if I had not 
been introduced to Mr. Dirk 
DeYoung, “representing” the Job Man; 
and to Mrs. Porter, “representing” The 
Friendly Lady. We have been told 
since that Mrs. Mileham was The Friend- 
ly Lady at that time; and I am assured 
that Mr. DeYoung is not, and never has 
been, the Job Man. Who, then, “rep- 
resented” the John A. Ferrall syndicate? 


In other words, who is, or are, John 
A. Ferrall? 


It is worth while to be a friend. 
—J. R. Miller, 
RIENDS of Mine: 

Not long ago we were talk- 
ing about securing the co-opera- 
tion of ministers in helping the deaf- 
ened. We are now coming back to the 
subject, as a number of good things 
have been brought to my attention and 
I wish to pass them on to you. They 
may contain seeds, which when planted, 
will bring in a rich harvest. One Cor- 

respondence Club member writes: 


At our church we have a Bible class just 
for the hard of hearing members. This class 


is not so very large, but the members attend 
regularly and seem to derive much good from 
the lesson taught. At present a new church 
is under construction and when that is com- 
pleted we intend to have earphones installed 
for the hard of hearing members. We are all 
anxiously awaiting the use of the phones. * 


A young lady, who depends on 
speech-reading, wrote of an _ excellent 
plan for following the sermon. Before 
the service she asks the minister for a 
brief outline of his discourse. With 
these notes as a guide to prepare her 
mind she has little difficulty in follow: 
ing his trend of thought. 


- Some time since, the Rev. Frank S, 
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remember, and wondered what would 
become of those who were unable to 
hear the trumpet. 

This sort of thing confirms my. belief 
that the average doctor never reads any 
worth-while literature. If he did, there 
would be more names of doctors on the 
Votta ReEview’s subscription list. But 
one would think that physicians would 
be more or less familiar with the Bible. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Speaking of the trumpet call, that Book 
says, in part, “. . The sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven. .” If, with all this trans- 
piring, one does not realize what is hap- 
pening, I am afraid that the ability to 
hear the trumpet would not help. 

Even in this situation, you see, hear- 
ing is really of no especial use. 


WHO IS JOHN A. FERRALL? 


CAROLINE KLIMRUOS 


N the Christmas letter by Miss Mamie 

T. Phelps, in the December Votta 

REVIEW, my attention was attracted 
especially to one sentence. “Ferrall,” 
she says, “is the name we all love.” 

The name we all love; yes. But just 
who is, or are, John A. Ferrall? 

It is puzzling to me that in the midst 
of the conjectures regarding the identity 
of The Friendly Lady and the Job Man, 
no one has expressed any curiosity 
about the identity of the writer who signs 
himself “John A. Ferrall.” Is it really 
credible that any individual should write 
as continuously and on so wide a range 
of topics? 

I have, been a reader of the VoLta 
Review for many years, and I must 
confess that these contributions have 
often reminded me of the comment 
Colonel Telfair makes in O. Henry’s 
story, “The Rose of Dixie.” The Col- 
enel is discussing an article that has been 
offered for publication in his magazine. 

“The article,” he declares, “covers a 
wide area of knowledge. It takes up 
theories and questions that have puzzled 
the world for centuries, and disposes of 
them’ logically and concisely. One by 
one it holds up to view the evils of the 
world, points out the way of eradicating 
them,''and then conscientiously and in 
detail commends: the good. There is 
hardly a ‘phase of human life that it 
does’ ‘not ‘disctiss wisely, calmly and 


equitably. The great policies of govern- 
ments, the duties of private citizens, the 
obligations of life, law, ethics, morality 
—all these important subjects are han- 
dled with a calm wisdom and confidence 
that I must confess has captured my 
admiration.” 

Can it be possible that this writer 
has deserted Colonel Telfair and joined 
the staff of the Votta Review? 

Please understand me, I am not speak- 
ing in a critical spirit. No reader of 
the magazine enjoys Mr. Ferrall’s arti- 
cles more than I. His pleasing discur- 
siveness has always interested and enter- 
tained, but is it possible that a single 
contributor should write for one issue 
a paper such as “The Silver Link,” with 
its tribute to sympathy; lapsing into the 
absurdity of “Object; Matrimony,” in 
another issue; and then surprising with 
the paper on ancient Chinese books and 
printing, with its meticulous observation 
of facts? Or we may find that he is 
presenting one of his occasional papers 
that picture the deep tranquility of the 
shadowed solitude of deafness; lifting 
us from the utter weight of its inex- 
pressible loneliness. 

The situation has reached such a stage 
that it is no uncommon thing to find 
other contributors prefacing their essays 
with “I do not believe that John A. 
Ferrall has yet discussed this subject, 
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war, severely injured and so despondent 
that recovery appeared doubtful. He 
talked continuously of his native land 
and its perfections, much as we discuss 
the fairyland of the hearing. One of 
the doctors thought it might help if. he 
could hear the Scottish bagpipes once 
more, playing the familiar airs of Scot- 
land. A piper was found and came a 
few nights later and played for an hour 
or so outside the hospital window. 

The next morning the doctor, anxious 
to learn how the experiment had suc- 
ceeded, called on the nurse and inquired 
concerning the patient. 

“Oh, he is doing fine,” she declared. 
“TI have never seen such a remarkable 
change in a patient. But,” she added, 
“all the other patients are much worse 
this morning.” 

Entirely aside from this fond delu- 
sion, as I regard it, that all sounds are 
pleasing, there are some of the other 
“advantages” of hearing that impress 
me as being of rather doubtful value. 

I noticed some time ago that one of 
the Friendly Corner’s correspondents 
took rather vigorous objection to Mr. 
Jake Mohler’s statement to the effect 
that about 95% of conversation is not 
worth listening to. She was tempted, 
she declared, to exclaim: “Sour grapes!” 
Well, she would be tempted to cry that 
at me, too, for I am strongly inclined to 
agree with Jake. My experience has, 
perhaps, been unfortunate, but I do not 
recall any epoch-making conversations, 
nor lectures during my hearing days that 
greatly surpass the things I am able to 
read in the newspapers and magazines 
daily; nor many voices that were so 
musical that I loved to listen to them. 
There were a few of the latter, I con- 
fess, but as I grow older I begin to be- 
lieve that it was my Irish imagination 
rather than the voices that furnished 
most of the music. 

Quite a number of the lectures I did 
hear, usually by compulsion, recall 


_ vividly the story of the critic who went 
to hear a certain politician make a 


speech. After the address the _politi- 
cian sought him out and _ inquired: 
“Well, what did you think of my 
speech?” 

“Sound, very sound,” said the critic. 

“Yes,” said the politician. And then, 
hungering for more praise, he asked: 
“Sound—and what else?” 

“Nothing else,” replied the critic. 

I do recall a number of instances 
where a speaker’s personality or orator- 
ical ability gave me a wrong impression 
of the sentiments he was expressing. I 
have gone home enthusiastic only to 
have my ardor considerably dampened 
by the same sentiments in cold type in 
the newspapers the next morning. But 
we all know how people are influenced 
by the speaker’s manner rather than his 
words; or perhaps by his words rather 
than what he actually says. Whether 
this may be considered one of the ad- 
vantages of hearing or not, I leave to 
your judgment. 


As to conversation in general: | 
was interested to read some time ago 
the _statement of a  widely-traveled 
scientist who said that he had often 
wondered what savages talked about. “I 
once visited New Guinea,” he writes, 
“and I found that the Papuans were al- 
ways talking about food and one another 
—and about clothing, though they wore 
next to nothing.” 

Now, at that reception you attended 
last week, do you suppose the conversa- 
tion of that group of ladies you watched 
differed so much in variety from that of 
the Papuans? Did they, too, talk about 
food and one another—and about—er— 
next to nothing? 


Outsiders, hearing people, sometimes 
go out of their way to emphasize to us 
what they consider to be the disadvan- 
tages of deafness. I recalt that Miss 
Ruth Robinson once wrote to the Editor 
stating that a friend of hers was told by 
a doctor that she “wouldn’t even be able 
to hear Gabriel’s trumpet.” Miss Rob- 
inson was much concerned -over this, I 
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last June, said: “To the deafened man 
our first message is this, ‘Consider not 
the faculty which is lacking, but apply 
yourself to those you retain and can use.’ 
We wish to have a pyramid standing on 
a broad, sound base, and not one pre- 
cariously balancing on its apex. A broad 
vision as to the possibilities of useful 
and happy occupation in the vital con- 
cerns of human activity forms the base 
of the pyramid; the incident is only the 


The incident of deafness! Now, really, 
isn’t that all it is, and not the major part 
of life that we so often assume it to be? 
The unhappiness that so frequently fol- 
lows deafness is almost invariably due 
to our inability to see anything else but 
the loss. It is difficult to understand 
how we can blind ourselves so completely 
to the opportunities still left for a life of 
usefulness and happiness. 


A satisfactory readjustment is not 
only helped by a broad vision of the pos- 
sibilities still left to us but also, I firmly 
believe, by taking an inventory of the 
advantages of deafness. For deafness 
is an ever-present help in a very wide 
range of situations. 

Tom Masson once wrote an essay 
for Life entitled “How I Trained My- 
self to be Disagreeable.” In it he told 
of John Zenas Puddington, who had 
gone along being pleasant and agreeable 
to everybody all his life. He made hosts 
of friends. But by the time he had 
reached maturity he found that his en- 
tire time was taken up with the trivial 
things of life and wasted in exchanging 
minor civilities. It was at this point 
that he learned of a correspondence 
course in the art of being disagreeable. 
Only a few weeks after starting it, he 
had become so disagreeable that all his 
friends deserted him. 

“What this has meant to me,” he 
wrote to the head of his Correspondence 
College, “I cannot find words to express. 
Nobody asks me to dinner parties. I do 
not have to listen to anyone tell me his 
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troubles. Nobody cultivates me any 
more. The saving in time and strength 
is incalculable. I now realize that before 
I began taking your course I was se- 
cretly haunted by the consciousness of 
how much pain I would cause many of 
those to whom I had been kind, when 
I left them. This feeling has given 
way to one of the most fervent satis- 
faction, for now I know that everybody 
hates me, and my departure will be the 
signal. for universal joy.” 

Mr. Puddington, I believe, utilized his 
new-found liberty to accumulate a large 
fortune which, in real life, he would un- 
questionably have left to form an insti- 
tution for the promotion of compulsory 
deafness. For deafness, you under- 
stand, shields us from the things that he 
sought to escape, and without imparing 
our reputation in any way. On the 
contrary, it may even add to our reputa- 
tion, our friends believing that we would 
be so willing to help if only we could 
hear! In fact we are fairly safe in de- 
claring that we should be delighted to 


assist if— 


How can I be bitter against my deaf- 
ness when I think of the excuse it gives 
me for absenting myself from lectures, 
sermons and sundry and various social 
activities ? 

How enviously (or was it vindictive- 
ly?) have I seen my hearing friends 
look at me when I have shed crocodile 
tears in asserting the impracticability of 
my attending or participating in certain 
social affairs ! 

It may perhaps be quite natural for 
those who have never heard to imagine 
that all sounds are pleasant, but I al- 
ways find myself wondering at this at- 
titude of mind on the part of those who 
have at times during their lives heard 
to some extent. My own recollections 
of twenty-five years or so of hearing 
are quite different. Still, there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes. 

I remember the story of a Scotch sol- 
dier who was in a hospital during the 
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but the effect of the treatment is tran- 
sient. No matter what advice has been 
given them in the past, they must re- 
ceive some form of treatment if only 
to allow them to maintain the slight 
amount of hearing they have. If at 
all possible, I develop a friendship with 
such a patient which will make him 
realize his position and also make him 


realize what little attention I can give 
him, amounts to a great deal more than 
the useless expenditure of money on 
new-fad cures. Many of these patients 
do not expect much and the constant 
encouragement I can give them to 
study lip-reading and to wear instru- 
ments, has made their lives much hap- 
pier.” 


SOUND---AND NOTHING ELSE 


Joun A. FERRALL 


might appear that the subject of 
deafness in its various relations to 

life and the individual has been 
pretty well exhausted; and not without 
considerable assistance from me. But 
since it is not totally exhausted, I am 
encouraged to go on. There are so 
many interesting things to talk about, 
you know, and, speaking personally and 
confidentially, just to talk is rather in- 
teresting. 

“My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer,” in truth, and though I have at 
time in the past protested, with the late 
Mark Anthony, that I am no orator but 
just a plain, blunt man who speaks right 
on, and on, and so on, there are times 
when doubts assail me. 

A negro met an acquaintance of his 
on the street, says The American Life 
Central, and was surprised to see that 
his friend had on a new suit, new hat, 
new shoes and showed every indication 
of prosperity. 

“Hey, boy,” he said, “how come you 
all dressed up this way? Is you got a 
job?” 

“T’se got somethin’ better’n any job,” 
replied the other, “I’se got a perfession.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’se a orator.” 

“What’s a orator?” 

“Don’t you know?” asked the resplen- 
dent one in surprise. ‘Well, I’ll tell you 
what a orator is. If you was to walk up 


to a ordinary coon and ask him how 
much was two and two, he’d up and say 
‘fo’’; but if you ask one of them orators 
he’d say, ‘When in de co’se of human 
events it becomes necessary to take de 
numeral of de second denomination and 
add it to de figger two, I says to you, 
and I says it widdout fear of successful 
contradiction, dat the result will invar’bly 
be fo’.” Dat’s a orator.” 

The indications appear to be that I am 
an orator, after all. 

Aside from that, a plausible explana- 
tion of my love of words might be found 
in an old assertion by, Dr. George Her- 
bert that “Words are women; deeds are 
men.” If this were true, and, unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Herbert’s life was not such 
as to give one unbounded faith in his 
judgment concerning such. matters, it 
might account for the irresistible attrac- 
tion words have for an Irishman. How- 
ever, things have certainly changed a lot 
since Dr. Herbert’s day, if his judgment 
was correct at that period. I shall not 
stop to discuss the matter further just 
now. Dirk and I may be able to debate 
it later. 

But, speaking of talking, or, perhaps, 
talking of speaking, Mr. Victor Skyberg, 
of Gallaudet College and: the. United 
States Veterans Bureau, at. the Fifth 
Annual Conference of the American 
Federation of Organizations the 
Hard of Hearing, held at; Washington 
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patient showed a marked improvement. 
Is the matter not worthy of our atten- 
tion? Is it not always possible that 
there are others whose hearing might 
be improved by taking a rest-cure or 
having a bad tooth extracted? 

When he has thoroughly dealt with 
the aforementioned conditions, and not 
until then, Dr. Hays draws attention 
to the direct treatment of the ear by 
means of some of the newer methods. 
It would be impossible to adequately 
explain these methods in a few words 
but mention might be made of the vio- 
let ray which has been found of value 
in relieving inflammation of the eus- 
tachian tube. A great many of the new 
electrical adjuvants that have been used 
during the last few years are con- 
sidered of value but it is not yet pos- 
sible to state definitely that any one 
of them has made any important 
change in the hearing. Of them all 
Dr. Hays considers the Ultra-violet 
ray as the most valuable. 

A part of Dr. Hays’ address that 
hard-of-hearing people may find especi- 
ally interesting is the set of exercises 
he has worked out for the relief of 
that stiffness in the muscles of the 
neck and the feeling of tension that 
annoy so many-of us. He believes 
that anything that will relax these 
muscles is bound to prove beneficial 
to the ears. The exercises are here 
given in full. 


Exercises For the Hard of Hearing 


The object of these exercises is (1) 
to increase the blood circulation in 
the head, (2) to relax the muscles of 
the head and neck and (8) to reflexly 
or directly exercise the delicate mech- 
anism of the middle ear. 

The exercises should be performed 
for five to fifteen minutes each morn- 
ing on arising. 

Exercise I. Yawning. The mouth 
should be opened widely with the jaws 
on a stretch so that tension is felt in 
the muscles; in. the back of the throat. 
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At the end of the yawn, take a slow, 
full swallow. Do this five to ten times. 

Exercise II. Protrude the chin and 
draw it back eight to ten times. Draw 
the upper lip in and out, at the same 
time dilating the nostrils. 

Exercise III. Manipulation of the 
lobes. Grasp both lobes of the ears 
and pull them backward and upward 
then downward until you can feel the 
pull inside the ear. Push the_ little 
tab in front of the ear, in and out of 
the canal. Attempt to move the ears 
by raising and lowering the scalp, as 
the animals do. First frown deeply, 
trying to furrow the forehead, then re- 
lax and draw the skin of the scalp 
toward the back of the head. After 
practice almost anyone can learn to do 
this exercise. 

Exercise IV. Relaxation of the neck 
muscles. Place both hands behind the 
neck interlocking the fingers. Press 
the head firmly back against the resist- 
ance of the hands and then relax slowly. 
Do this eight or ten times. Next 
move the head toward the right 
shoulder, then the left, and lastly ro- 
tate the head from one side to the 
other, going in each direction as far 
as possible. 

N. B.—The exercises should never be 
continued to the point of fatigue. 
Work at them gradually until you can 
do them all in a few minutes each 
morning. 

It will be noticed that one or another 
of the various treatments outlined by 
Dr. Hays has been found beneficial 
to persons who are just beginning to 
lose their hearing or who are moder- 
ately deaf. But what of the great 
company who are severely deaf—who 
have nothing left of their hearing 
save the last crumbs of the loaf? Of 
these Dr Hays speaks with under- 
standing and sympathy. “They have 
gone the rounds of otologists and then 
invariably fall into the hands of the 
quacks. Any new form of treatment 
will temporarily stimulate their hearing 
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it is urged that an early and thorough 
examination be made of the hearing of 
every child who has suffered from any 
ear trouble whatever during measles, 
scarlet fever or any of the eruptive 
diseases. It may be years before the 
fact that the child has defective hear- 
ing becomes noticeable, but it is noth- 
ing short of criminal neglect to wait 
until it is noticeable, when simple 
treatments of politzerzation (inflating 
the middle ear of the patient by blow- 
ing air up the nose during the act of 
swallowing) at an early stage might 
have brought the hearing back to nor- 
mal. “In an investigation undertaken 
in Chicago a few years ago by Dr. 
Norval Pierce and his associates, it 
was found that over 80 children in one 
school suffered from defects of hearing 
and that the majority of these deaf 
children could be readily treated by 
politzerzation and the hearing brought 
back to a considerable degree.” 

It is not only in childhood that ton- 
sils play such an important part. One’s 
attention is arrested by the statement: 


“The removal of the tonsils, whether 
they show apparent disease or not, is 
always a necessity when there is de- 
fective hearing.” It has been discov- 
ered that they are often directly or in- 
directly responsible for continuing a 
deafness. “Even when tonsils appear 
to be normal, their removal has 
hastened the arrest of the hearing -de- 
fect. This is most ably proved in the 
case of a New York otologist who is 
deaf. His tonsils appeared so normal 
that he had difficulty in persuading 
anyone to take them out. Finally, on 
his insistance, they were removed; 
within a short time his hearing began 
to improve and in the past five years 
there has been no recession. If one de- 
sires to argue indirectly, he might 
state that he can never tell when a 
severe infection of the tonsils might 
take place which would result in a 
lasting impairment to the ears. One 


of my cases was a woman of your own 


city. I hesitated to remove her tonsils. 
Two years later she developed an in- 
fection which, fortunately was noted in 
time. Her hearing became markedly 
worse. Her tonsils were removed by 
one of your otologists and again we 
were able to restore her hearing. But 
I feel sure that if they had not been 
removed, there would have been a 
permanent defect which never could 
have been overcome.” 

Very often the harmful condition is 
found to lie within the nose. Enlarged 
bones, growths, etc. may cause inflam- 
mation of the eustachian tube. It is 
not always necessary to resort to sur- 
gery to correct such a condition, be- 
cause some systemic trouble may be 
at the root of it all and when this is 
corrected the hearing, too, improves. 

“The otologist is too apt to think 
of deafness as a localized condition 
while, as an actual matter of fact, any 
number of systemic conditions can de- 
crease the hearing either by a direct 
effect upon the auditory nerve or by 
lowering the general tone of the sys- 
tem. . . . am so convinced 
of the necessity of bringing the general 
physical condition of the patient up to 
par that I seldom attempt to treat the 
ears before I have analyzed general 
systems. It is surprising to see how 
well many patients respond to the 
local treatment when once the system 
is properly vitalized; per contra, one€ 
never will attain brilliant results in his 
treatment until the patient shows nor- 
mal vitality.” 

Dr. Hays emphasizes this point again 
because he has proved the truth of it 
in his experience with deafened peo; 'e. 
He cites cases of patients who came 
to him with various degrees of deaf- 
ness—and other ailments. A run-down 
condition, constipation, gland trouble 
and pyorrhea are not generally sup- 
posed to have anything to do with 
one’s ears but the surprising fact re- 
mains that, when these “other ailments” 
had been corrected, the hearing of each 
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through a mailing tube. This placed 
the speaker’s lips out of her sight. She 
was sixty-two years old when she heard 
of speech-reading. Now after two years 
of study she has put the tube in the fire. 
I can talk to her in a low voice or none 
at all. She is years and years younger 
and what she regrets is that she didn’t 
hear of it twenty years ago. 

This study is also a spiritual remedy. 
It raises the chin, lightens the heart and 
energizes the walk. It restores lost 
confidence and rejuvenates a sense of 
humor. It is the last thing the deaf 
man finds because if he found it sooner 
there would be no hunt for anything 
else. The lazy man is loath to try it 
because it,is nothing that can be taken 
from a spoon. ‘But with a little per- 
sistence and eyesight success is sure. 
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The only person I ever met who 
claimed to have failed at lip-reading 
was a deaf mute. He was selling his 
affliction from door to door and throw- 
ing in a cake of soap. He said he had 
tried and failed, but he was taught the 
sign language first and I doubt if he 
ever tried very hard. I am sure the 
same effort that taught him to read 
those flying fingers would have taught 
him to read moving lips. 

No investment of the same amount of 
time will yield better results to the 
deafened man than a study of lip-read- 
ing. It will relieve the nerve strain of 
himself and his friends, especially his 
friends. If he has enough hearing to 
come to attention at the sound of the 
voice it will make him a normal per- 
son, or nearly so. 


RATIONAL THERAPY IN PROGRESSIVE 
DEAFNESS* 


Hays, M. D. 
A Review by Elizabeth MacKay 


O those of us who are but par- 
tially deaf the old proverb of 

the half-loaf being better than 

no bread, ought to have a_ special 
significance. Of tremendous import- 
ance is the possibility of increasing 
our half-loaves of hearing and, failing 
that, we should at all costs seek to 
preserve what is still ours. But how? 
In an address read before the Ohio 
State Medical Association last May, Dr. 
Harold Hays of New York gives a 
very sane view of the whole matter, 
to which it might be well for all to 
give thoughtful attention. He is cer- 
tainly not trying to delude his hearers 
into thinking that a cure-all has been 


*Rational Therapy in Progressive Deafness, 
by Harold Hays, M.D., The Ohio State 
Medical Journal, September, 1924. An ad- 
dress read before the Eye, Ear and Throat 
Section of the Ohio State Medical Associa- 
tion at its 78th Annual Meeting. 


found for deafness, but as a specialist 
conferring with other specialists he 
goes straight to the root of the matter, 
stressing the importance of proper 
methods of treatment applied at the 
proper time and showing how greatly 
increased have been the percentages 
of improvement where deafness is so 
treated. 

In the first place it is comforting to 
note that deafened people, in their va- 
rious degrees of deafness, are no longer 
taken en masse and one treatment given 
to all alike. “The treatment of the ear 
condition will vary with the individual 
patient, and the sooner the otologist 
realizes this fact, the better.” says Dr. 
Hays before submitting his classifi- 
cation of treatments. 

In dealing with children the removal 
of diseased tonsils and adenoids is 
considered of first importance. And 
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to have him study lip-reading. Those 
relatives never need more lung develop- 
ment. 

All normal people hate to shout a 
conversational sentence. They will joy- 
fully shout in unison something about 
letting the rest of the world go by, but 
ask one of them to use the same tone 
of voice about letting the cat out of the 
back door and he balks. Most people 
do not mind repeating if the tone can be 
natural and low. 

Another advantage of speech-reading 
is a changed attitude. Wonder takes 
place of exasperation. A French pro- 
verb says, “Among the blind a one-eyed 
man is king.” Compared to other deaf 
people a good lip-reader is a wonder. 
Even if the eye fails to register every- 
thing, it has been proved that most 
things are understood. 

Once I saw a person say, “I don’t 
think she is deaf ; she doesn’t look deaf.” 
So I began to look around to see what 
look deafness leaves. To my surprise, 
I found there really is a deaf look. It 
seems to be about the eyes. There is a 
different look in different degrees of 
deafness. In those that are merely hard 
of hearing there is a sleepy, dull look; 


and in mutes there is a sharp, hard look. 


Mutes are on the alert for finger signs 
and the slightly deaf are dreaming. I 
am told I have neither of these expres- 
sions. This, also, I credit to lip-reading 
because in all the twenty years since my 
hearing went out at night and failed to 
return, I have been some sort of lip- 
reader. I am on the alert but it is a 
normal alertness. 

A lip-reader may not be a good mem- 
ber of the Ladies Aid, because the 
Ladies Aid talks so very fast and all at 
the same time. A lip-reader could gos- 
sip but not in chorus. 

The isolation lamented by the deaf is 
effectively overcome by lip-reading. 
Like any other accomplishment, it will 
increase your popularity. Often people 
will go out of their way to tell me that 
the stream’s name is “Fish-Eating 


Creek,” just from curiosity. They want 
to see if I can “get it.” 

I frankly admit that whole sentences 
will get past me without recognition. 
Sometimes they come back and hit me 
in the head a second later and some- 
times they never do come back at all. 
It is part of the course to train the mind 
to remain receptive for a second or two, 


and train the eye to remember that — 


long or longer. This prevents mistakes, 
as the visual memory plays a very large 
part in lip-reading. Definitions of 
visual memory will be found in _psy- 
chology, but in plain English it is the 
gentle art of thinking twice in the same 
place. A sort of looking back before 
you leap and the looking must be as 
quick as greased lightning, too. For 
instance, my young son seemed to be 
saying, “Married life, married life?” 
Nothing before or nothing following, 
just those two words. I could see the 
question mark. I looked at: him in won- 
der. What on earth? Then my visual 
memory functioned “and I began to 
laugh. Whenever mother begins to 
laugh at nothing at all it is a sign she 
has made a mis-step in her eyesight. 
You see what he had said was,’ “Paring 
knife?” Had he said, “I want a paring 
knife,” there would have been no diffi- 
culty, since he is only fourteen and could 
hardly have been desiring married life 
at his age. 

Like all arts, or trades, either, for that 
matter, lip-reading requires persistence 


and effort. Failure comes only from ~~ 


lack of these, but there is not a sitigle 
other accomplishment that will as 
quickly show results. The student will 
soon see some fellow ask the way to 
Union Station, or Mary Pickford will 
speak to him right out from the screen, 
which is most encouraging. ' Very few 
people with good eyesight cannot learn 
to read speech provided there. is back- 
bone. enough. You don’t read :lips with 
your backbone but. that. ig what you 
learn to read with.» One of my best 
friends is a little lady who'used to hear 
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“kid” almost every time. I’ve heard 
them spell orally, criticized their pro- 
nunciation and been their bureau of 
information when they were too lazy to 
consult an encylopedia. 

Last night there was a violent kicking 
on the floor in the next room. That is 
a sign for attention, but I could not see 
the kicker. 


“What does he want?” I asked a pair 
of good ears across the table. 


“He says to ask you if trouble is a 
noun or a verb.” 


“It’s a proper noun, the name of a 
‘boy,” said the wit across the table, and 
I laughed in the right place. 

Lip-reading will not take the place 
of a pair of good ears. The student 
expecting that might as well cast bread 
upon the waters and expect it to 
come back as French toast. You see 
the Lord didn’t supply us with ears 
both coming and going, but lip-reading 
is the best crutch found yet. It doesn’t 
have to be strapped on the head; no 
batteries need be ordered from New 
York; there is nothing to break or get 
out of repair; and it never wears out. 
Old age improves it; there are other 
advantages. 

Not long ago I was expatiating on my 
good nature and amiability. “Oh yes,” 
said my young lady, “that’s all right for 
you. You can say anything you please 
but we can’t say anything back unless 
you want to hear it.” Now that is 
some advantage. How many times is it 
desirable to shut out disagreeable 
speeches, but a hearing person can’t 
stop his ears just by turning his eyes 
away. He has heard already, so can’t 
be rid of it. I can design an Easter 
dress or work out a dinner menu while 
some nuisance tells me how he would 
have fought the battle of Waterloo. I 
look quite intelligent and he is happy 
and I have wasted no gray matter on 
him. 

I often say to hearing friends, “Oh I 
wish to goodness you could read lips,” 
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showing that I possess some advantage. 
The answer usually is, “Me too,” prov- 
ing that others see the advantage. I am 
told in a whisper that the couple at the 
next table are a bride and groom. That 
couple sits not more than five feet away. 
I am consumed with questions but how 
am I to ask them of normal ears without 
letting that couple know that they were 
just married last night? 


Of course, I can’t speech-read the tel- 
ephone. That’s the main thing I hold 
against Dr. Bell, although he was the 
greatest friend we deaf ever had. 
Neither can I get much out of vaude- 
ville or a play, but these are merely 
time-passers and I don’t need them. I 
have been chasing time for twenty years 
and I have never passed it yet. Time 
is forever passing me. 


As a teacher I have met a good many 
deaf people in the last few years. They 
are as diverse as any other class of 
humanity. Their reasons for failure to 
study lip-reading are many and amusing. 
“I’m not deaf enough for lip-reading, 
you see |’m just a little hard of hearing. 
I can hear perfectly if you just raise 
your voice a little bit.” So I take my 
voice from the-ceiling and put it on the 
roof, endeavoring to explain that a lame 
man would be foolish to refuse the use 
of a cane and cling to tables and walls 
merely because he did not need a crutch. 
It is never too soon to begin the study 
of lip-reading. It will make those who 
hear a great deal nearly normal. 

“I’m afraid if 1 take lip-reading I'll 
lose what hearing I have by not using 
it.” Might as well argue that if one is 
losing his eyesight he should not begin 
the study of Braille. 

“Oh, I don’t want lip-reading. If | 
studied it I would always have to be on 
the alert.” Quite true—persons wishing 
to go to sleep should not study the art. 
Just put the burden on the other fellow. 
Let your friends and relatives yell. 
There’s one thing you can depend upon; 
a deaf person’s relatives will be anxious 
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The great curse of deafness 


deafness. 
is the strain after normalcy. To regain 
even a percentage of his lost happiness 
the deaf man must cease straining to be 
normal. 


The blind are happier than the deaf, 
although any thinking person can see 
that their condition is worse; but the 
blind man can never fool anyone into 
thinking he is normal. His affliction 
shows on the surface. He does not 
smile and look intelligent at the first 
flash of the engagement ring; nor laugh 
boisterously when some fellow slips on 
a banana peel. It is perfectly evident 
that he did not see either. 


Most deaf people are trying to fool 
some one, but we only fool ourselves. 
That is why we make so many mistakes. 
To admit the affliction seems to put one 
in an inferior class. We ‘want to hide 
it if we can, just as a girl wants to hide 
a pair of enormous ears with ear puffs. 
We are sensitive about it. Sensitive- 
ness is one of our faults. Sensitiveness 


is an over-estimation of little things, . 


especially the little thing called self. 
This is one thing we have to overcome. 

People usually avoid a deaf man. 
They de not mind the blind one be- 
cause he can be side-stepped, but the 
deaf man will ask questions and demand 
to know what was said. 

Now I’m deaf as a post. I’m deafer 
than a post. I’m deaf as a whole tele- 
graph pole. You can stand and _ yell 
your head off at me and the only result 
will be my puzzlement as to what the 
windstorm that is coming through your 
teeth may mean. Yet if you will use 
your breath to supply your lungs and 
look intelligent and tell me, “It is a 
damp, bad day,” I will know at once 
that you think the weather is abom- 
inable but you are not swearing about it. 

I’ve ceased trying to be normal and 
I’m not straining to hear what is said, 
yet I’m the nearest-to-normal deaf per- 
son you have ever seen in your life un- 
less the other one; like myself, is a 
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speech-reader. Being a good speech- 
reader, I’m something of a celebrity. 
I’m accomplished—I’m—oh, I’m just 
different, that’s all. You know about 
the fellow that could make a better rat- 
trap than his neighbors and how he had 
a path beaten to his door. I’m some- 
what the same; my friends beat the 
sidewalk to my door. 

At a river-side baptizing not long ago 
I detected a young girl saying, “That 
lady can’t hear at all but she can tell 
every word you say.” “Wonderful” is © 
a word that feeds my vanity and keeps © 
me from feeling inferior, Even the © 
aurists pay me a measure of tribute. — 
One walked to the elevator with me not — 
long ago when I had occasion to visit 
his office. He just wanted to see me 
perform a little longer. It is a tribute 
paid by the normal man to skill. The 
homage is mine, because I either had to 
overcome deafness or be overcome by it. 
Yes, I know, I’m a little vain and proud 
of my accomplishment, but I suppose 
the man who could build the best rat- 
trap knew he could do it. 

Besides, it is not myself that I am 
lauding. It is the process by which I 
have attained a degree of relief—the 
path by which I have come. I do not 
flatter myself that I possess anything 
that another deaf person does not, un- 
less it is my extraordinary amount of 
nerve. My mind is no quicker, my eye 
is no sharper and my imagination no 
bolder than that of any other person 
afflicted as I am. Lip-reading will do 
for others what it has done for me. 
For nearly twenty years I’ve practiced 
the art and it has failed me sometimes, 
but generally in the dark, or before a 
beard or a violent eater who persists in 
talking to me with his mouth full of 
beans. Sometimes it goes lame undef 
great excitement when concentration is 
difficult. I’ve raised a family of three 
children on condensed milk and _lip- 
reading. I’ve straightened out the 
squalls and fights and spanked the right 
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prominent man or woman every week 
to get the material for it. I write for 
a number of business publications, and 
for some literary magazines. All of the 
material for these efforts comes from 
interviews with prominent people 
throughout the United States. I go 
anywhere, everywhere, for the data. I 
have to have food, clothing, and shelter. 
In order to get them I have to commu- 
nicate with people. In other words, I 
have to hear, and every sensible person 
knows that a deaf man has to live. Why 
then, should a deaf person not get what 
anybody else does, when he goes after it? 

And they do. Those who make up 
their minds to do it—those who would 


go without. food, clothing, and shelter, 
if they failed to converse in some way— 
do it. If the ten million deafened people 
of the United States would quit apolo- 
gizing for their deafness, stop making 
it their alibi for failures, as I have done 
in the past, they could do anything. 
Those people who fail to learn lip-read- 
ing, or refrain from using hearing in- 
struments, when their hearing becomes 
bad, should be separated from food, 
clothing, and shelter until they fall into 
line. Those who apologize for deafness, 
or allow the deaf to be slurred upon 
because of their defect, make it all the 
harder for those of us who have to face 
the music for our bread and butter. 


THE HOLLOW CROSS OF DEAFNESS 


Mary E. 


HERE is an old story which, with 
the story-teller’s privilege, I shall 
change somewhat to suit the occa- 

sion. <A certain king had died. Be- 
fore his son could ascend to the throne 
he must successfully pass a test of phys- 
ical strength. A very heavy cross of lead 
was wrought which he must carry a 
great distance and, still shouldering it, 
cross a ravine on a narrow plank. 

The young man asked for time and 
went into training, but his friends feared 
for him. They held a meeting by night 
and constructed a similar cross with the 
inscription exactly the same, “He can 
who thinks he can.” This cross they 
substituted for the real one, very se- 
cretly. When the popular young prince 
came out of training he picked up the 
cross and walked away with it, carrying 
it with perfect ease. His training had 


strengthened him greatly, and lo and be- 
hold, the cross was hollow! 

So it is with the cross of deafness. 
If the deafened man trains his eyes to 
become his ears by means of lip-reading, 
he will find that his cross is hollow. His 
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friends, by clear and intelligent speech, 
have aided as much as the prince’s 
friends helped him. He may even find 
that his cross is not only hollow, but 
flecked with gold. 

Once upon a time when I had nothing 
else that I was willing to do and needed 
to cheer myself up, I sat down to count 
my blessings. I began with my thumbs, 
but the blessings over-ran both hands. 
I started on my toes, and the mercies 
covered both feet, and there I stopped. 
Anyone who can count twenty blessings 
“right off the bat” doesn’t need much 
cheering. Among these blessings I 
found I had enumerated deafness: 
Would you believe it? Often I’d count- 
ed my curses and always I’d enumerated 
deafness with them. Most people can 
understand this latter; but a blessing, 
how on earth? 

A greater man than I ever hope to 
be (not being a man at all) has laid 
his vast success to deafness. About a 
million others have condemned his de- 
cision. Most of the million are suffer- 
ing from strained hearing rather than 
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WHAT CAN’T A DEAF MAN DO? 


to go out and get material hot from the 
coals of life. The writer who shuts 
himself in a room, writing poems or 
essays, in this commercial age, will soon 
be without food, clothing, or a room in 
which to compose his homilies. Hence, 
in order to follow the profession of 
writing, I found that good hearing or a 
substitute therefor, was one of the first 
things needful. As a consequence, what 
I am doing now, everyone will agree 
with me—even John Ferrall—is as dif- 
ficult as anything could be for a deaf 
man. I am obliged to interview people 
all the time. 

As you know, I am pretty deaf, and 
am a pretty poor lip-reader. I still have 
to depend on my hearing quite largely 
for communication. But I need food, 
clothing and shelter, and the urge for 
those things is stronger than the fear 
of my handicap. Naturally, I would 
rather not go out and interview people. 
I feel sensitive about it, always. But 
the only way that I can support myself 
and my family in comfort if not in 
luxury, is to do something in spite of 
my handicap. I tried other things, in 
all of which my deafness seemed to be 
the one thing in the way of success. 
Finally, I hit upon the profession in 
which a person cannot get on at all 
without hearing every word of the con- 
versation perfectly. And, strange as it 
may appear, I am succeeding better in 
this calling than in any other one. 


But to make headway, I have had to 
throw many foolish ideas to the wind. 
First, I have made up my mind _ that 
there is no profession into which a 
deafened person cannot go and succeed. 
He must find a way to converse when it 
is necessary—lip-reading, hearing instru- 
ments, or the pad and pencil, if all others 
fail him. Secondly, he must feel that if 
he does not succeed, there will be no 
food, clothing, and shelter for him. 
And, lastly, he must make up his mind 
that deaf people are just as important 
as any others, and let those he comes in 
contact with feel that, too. I would 
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rather put on a few airs because of my 
deafness than appear too humble about. 
it. Like the Englishman whose monocle 
is something to distinguish him, the deaf 
man with his hearing instrument has 
something which lifts him out of the 
ordinary and he should make the most 
of it. I always wear my hearing instru- 
ment as if it were a fashionable con- 
trivance of which a man should be par- 
ticularly proud. The man who attempts 
to hide such a thing, or apologize for 
his deafness, loses a great opportunity. 
We who know human nature capitalize 
a feature of that sort, making those of 
normal hearing a little envious because 
they have no excuse to wear a hearing 
device. 

I meet new people every day. When 
Il am unable to hear them otherwise— 
that is, with the head-piece of my in- 
strument on and the battery and mouth- 
piece attached in my pocket—I hand the 
mouth-piece over to the person I want to 
talk to as if it were quite a privilege 
for him to hold it, and ask such to be 
kind enough to talk right into it. Some 
people will offer to do this—many find it: 
quite a curiosity to toy with a hearing 
device—while nearly all show me _ the’ 
same consideration, often much more, 
shown those of perfect hearing. But, 
I repeat it, there is much in the attitude 
and bearing of the man who wears the 
instrument. Men are a good deal like 
dogs; if you let them know that you have. 
an inferior feeling because of your deaf- 
ness, they often take advantage of it. 
The deaf man who goes out to make a 
living in competition with those of nor- 
mal hearing, should hold his head high, 
allowing no man to look down upon him, 
because of his defect. His hearing de-, 
vice, under such circumstances, will dis-, 
tinguish him, adding to his dignity and 
composure. 

This is not a yarn, as said before,’ 
spun in a room by a writer who never 
sees anyone. I have a weekly person- 
ality sketch in a Sunday newspaper. It’ 
is necessary for me to interview some 
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WHAT CAN’T A DEAF MAN DO? 


Dirk P. De YouncG 


AM not the Job Man for the VoLta 

Review, nor do I wish to poach 

upon that  individual’s "preserves. 
Neither am I| the Friendly Lady, nor the 
humorist, nor anything else except one 
of the ten million or more of deaf people 
who have a common problem—that of 
getting food, clothing, and shelter, in 
spite of a handicap. 


Having lived a good many years, 
although not quite so many as John 
Ferrall alleges, some experience has 
been acquired in that time—a period of 
years no matter how long or how short 
in which I have never lacked any of 
those three essentials in spite of my 
deafness: Neither have | ever had to 
go out and sell pencils on the street or 
fall back on my relatives for support. 
Thus, looking back over the years (which 
may be fifty or eighty, depending on the 
impression you have got from Mr. Fer- 
rall who, in fact, is older than | am)— 
years of plenty in more ways than one 
—I believe that I can tell something of 
what a deaf man can do. 

When I first became deaf—about 75 ( ?) 
years ago—I thought that a deaf 
man could do nothing except eat, which, 
in view of the outlook for a deaf man’s 
earnings, was unfortunately more of a 
liability than an asset. But, as I was 
pushed along by the stern hand of neces- 
sity, which prods up those of good hear- 
ing and the deafened alike, I found 
that there were not very many things 
which a deafened person could not do, 
the same as a normal person, if the 
failure to do it meant no food, clothing 
or shelter. I think that this statement 
will stir up a real hornet’s nest, in which 
more than humorists will come back at 
me, yet from the abundance of my ex- 
perience as a deafened man from the 
teen-age period. I am nrepared to defend 
my position irom my own record, in 
which I have done pretty much the same 


as I would have done, and have been 
just about as much of a success or fail- 
ure, whichever you wish to call it, as | 
would have been otherwise. 


I have been a business man, a sales- 
man, a public official, a journalist, an 
editor, and anything else that I ever 
wanted to be. I might have been more 
successful if | had made up my mind 
that | was too deaf to do so many differ- 
ent things, and specialized in one field 
in which deafness was not a handicap. 
as is generally thought. But that does 
not alter the position I have taken—that 
a deaf person can go into almost any 
profession that suits his inclination and 
find ways of following it successfully. 
The older I get the more I believe that, 
with most of us, deafness is a convenient 
excuse for not going ahead as we should. 
Put every adult deaf person in a position 
where he will get no food, clothing, or 
shelter, unless he overcomes his handi- 
cap in some way sufficiently to produce 
his share of it, and you will not see 
many of us going hungry or without 
clothes. 

This has been pretty generally tested 
out in my own experience. I drifted 
from one ‘thing to another, always be- 
lieving that the thing I happened to be 
working at was not a suitable occupation 
for a deaf man. In most of the fields 
of endeavor which attracted me, in spite 
of my deafness, | was always doing a 
little better than the average in that par- 
ticular line. My deafness was my excuse 
for not going to the top in all such 
undertakings. Finally I drifted into 
writing, as a profession, feeling that |] 
could sit in a room all by myself and 
spin out yarns for publication without 
having to see or talk to anybody. That, 
according to my ideas then, would be 
the ideal life for a deafened man. 

But in order to write the kind of stuff 
which editors will buy, it is necessary 
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RAILROAD RATES FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


as a rule have not the background or 
understanding nor the technical knowl- 
edge necessary to do so. But if a 
course were prepared and_ published, 
available to all, it would be much easier 
to find a teacher capable of using it. 
Perhaps Miss Macnutt will yet find time 
to perform this service for the deafened 
child. 

Her point of view is so well shown in 
the following paragraph that I quote 
again: 

I have never stopped to brood over my loss 
of hearing, but knowing that because of my 
handicap I must do my work doubly well, I 
have been so busy and interested in making 
my work a success that I have had no time 
left for regrets or “might have beens.” When 
I read or am told of the suffering that other 
people have experienced because of their deaf- 
ness I realize how fortunate I am to have 
escaped all that, for though no hard of hear- 
ing person would be more overjoyed to have 
his hearing restored than I, I cannot remem- 
ber having experienced an hour’s real unhap- 
piness because of my deafness. I wish I 
knew just why, that you might tell others. 

I am sure that wish will be echoed 
by every reader of this story. I have 
tried to discover the secret and I be- 
lieve I have found it voiced indirectly, 
in the last paragraph of her letter, from 
which I have already quoted quite freely. 
Here is the paragraph: 

My advice to hard of hearing people would 
be to take up speech-reading as soon as 
deafness begins and keep at it continually. 
Also keep yourself so busy and interested in 
some line of work that you have no time to 
be sorry for yourself. Be sorry for somebody 
else, but for yourself, never. 

Good advice, isn’t it? And I believe 
the last sentence contains the secret, 
for Miss Macnutt’s character seems to 
carry out the thought. Think of others 
and keep your mind off yourself. It 
implies unselfishness, altruism, and 
brotherly love all in one sweep—but the 
reward: “I cannot remember having ex- 
perienced an hour’s unhappiness because 
of my deafness.” Is there another deaf 
person in the whole Votta Review 
family who can say as much? 


As I was thinking this over, an old, 
old poem, which I had learned years 
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ago and half forgotten, came back to 
me. 


“Lord, let me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 

That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for others. 


“Help me in all the work I do, 

To ever be sincere and true, 

And know that all I’d do for You 
Must needs be done for others.” 


RAILROAD RATES FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Preliminary arrangements are under way to 
obtain reduced rates for the 1925 Conference 
of the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. To get them all 
we must pull together. Each traveler is to 
ask for a certificate when buying transporta- 
tion and this should not be omitted, as success 
depends upon each doing his share. At Min- 
neapolis the certificates will be counted, and if 
not less than 250 are handed in (there is every 
reason to expect a larger number), the return 
fare will be halved. 

Additional inducements are a “Presidential 
Special” from Chicago to Minneapolis, pro- 
vided 125 persons gather at the former city 
from other localities; a special car from New 
York City which New Englanders may join at 
Albany, to be coupled at Chicago to the spe- 
cial train; besides minor attentions which will 
advertise the Federation and please its mem- 
bers. 

Arrangements are also being made for tours 
to follow the Conference, which will be held 
June 22, 23, 24, offering Easterners and South- 
erners a chance to visit. the great Northwest, 
To many this has been a dream unfulfilled, 
but the Minneapolis Conference may make the 
dream come true. What summer _ vacation 
could be more refreshing than a trip, with a 
group of friends, to the cool altitudes and 
marvelous mountain landscapes of the Yellow- 
stone, Glacier Park, or Banff, or to the Pa- 
cific Coast? The Vortta Review for April 
will give full information, and in the mean- 
time you are asked to ponder these recom- 
mendations and discuss them with your fellow- 
members in your home organization. 


THe Pusiiciry CoMMITTEE. 
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working them out to her satisfaction; in 
other words, she has the spirit of the 
pioneer. She believes also that the 
legacy left her by her father and mo- 
ther, the necessity of earning her own 
living, is the richest she could have re- 
ceived. “I doubt very much” she says, 
‘if I would have continued my work 
after I began to lose my hearing if I 
had not felt the necessity of it, and I 
am sure that my: work has been my 
salvation.” 

About the time she took up her work 
in the fresh air room she began also the 
study of speech-reading. Of it she says: 


It has been of inestimable value to me, 
for it has been the means of my being able 
to keep my position. I seldom hear the sound 
of a person’s voice if he speaks in an ordin- 
ary tone unless very close to me, but having 
taken up speech-reading early and continued 
its practice, I hardly know whether I hear 
or read the lips unless I close my eyes or 
get caught in the dark. 


I was trained for a teacher of speech- 
reading, because I felt that 1 must have that 
to fall back on if I should be obliged to 
give up my school work. That has not been 
necessary, but I am now intensely interested 
in speech-reading, especially for the hard of 
hearing school child, and my heart is divided 
between giving health and restoring strength 
and joy to the frail children and helping to 
oe the problem of the hard of hearing 
child. 


My work with hard of hearing children 
has all been private lessons with pupils in 
the Chelsea schools who were brought to 
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my attention by the social service worker at 
the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and one pupil in Newton. 

From the time I first took up  speech- 
reading I have had the hard of hearing 
school child in mind. I always have one or 
more hard of hearing children in my room; 
this year I have four. I presume that the 
strain of trying to hear and to compete with 
their hearing classmates keeps them below 
normal in health, and that is the reason I 
have so many. More often than not, the 
deafness has been passed unnoticed by their 
regular grade teachers. 

I have adapted the Kinzie method for chil- 
dren, and have used it exclusively in the work 
that I have done. That has been limited to 
pupils of grades four, five and six, however. 
The children always enjoy the work and are 
anxious to follow it up. To my mind there 
should be a course definitely mapped out for 
children, keeping. in mind always the special 
needs, interests and ability of the child. The 
work could be made wonderfully interesting, 
and instructive in more lines than speech 
reading. 

If I could have afforded to give up my 
present position, | would have given my time 
and energy to developing just such a course. 
That was impossible, so I have done what I 
could in the time I have had to spare from 
my other work, and have made just enough of 
a beginning to realize how tremendous and 
how interesting a task it is. 


That such a course must be worked 
out, and soon, is clear to anyone who 
has been following the rapid spread of 
interest in the hard of hearing child 
throughout our cities in the past year. 
There are few teachers available who 
could or would have time to work out 
their own courses. Hearing teachers 


“DINNER IS A SOCIABLE AFFAIR, AND LASTS FOR NEARLY AN HOUR” 
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A CRUSADE IN HEALTHLAND 


“THE CHILDREN SNUGGLE’ DOWN UNDER WARM BLANKETS” 


The dinner menus are varied and 
tempting as well as healthful. Miss 
Sorden says: 


One day’s menu may include meat loaf, 
baked potato, creamed carrots, apple tapioca, 
bread and milk; the next day, Miss Macnutt 
may serve tempting scalloped potatoes, maca- 
roni and cheese, scrambled egg, stewed prunes 
and milk. Nourishing beef soup with vege- 
tables, rice pudding and milk may form the 
third day’s dinner diet. Lamb stew, peanut 
butter croquettes, corn chowder, rice and 
cheese, fruit tapioca, chocolate corn starch 
and brown betty are tasty dishes repre- 
sented on other menus. 

The cost of these appetizing meals is but 
a few pennies, a potato and a slice of bread 
and butter a day. From the sale of Red 
Cross seals, supplementing the city’s budget, 
Miss Macnutt is allowed 50 cents a week 
or ten cents a day per child. For feeding 
her family of twenty-five, she has just $12.50 
a week. Five dollars of this amount. she 
wisely spends for milk, which allows nearly 
two glasses a day for each pupil. The re- 
maining $7.50 has an elasticity in her careful 
spending. Though she pays regular market 
prices for provisions, there is no skimping 
apparent in her meals. 

Every day each child brings from home a 
raw potato initialed for identification and a 
slice of bread and butter. Whenever the 
potatoes are baked and served whole each 
child eats the one he brought, and he al- 
ways eats his own slice of bread and butter. 
These are the only contributions which the 
children make to their appetizing meals. 


How do you suppose one teacher 
manages to do all the cooking, market- 


ing and keeping twenty-five children 
happy and contented in addition to the 
regular teaching of five grades? The 
answer is, she has the tact to win the 
co-operation and assistance of every 
child who comes to her. 


The older children help in teaching 
the younger ones. Lesson assignments 
are written on the board. Relays of 
child workers help with the cooking and 
serving of meals, washing dishes and 
keeping the rooms tidy. Class spirit 
and love for their teacher make dis- 
cipline an easy matter. If Miss Macnutt 
must leave the classroom to help pre- 
pare the dinner in the little kitchen ad- 
joining, work goes on just the same as 
if she were there. With all the inter- 
ruptions and outside tasks, the children 
seldom fail to keep up with their grades 
and frequently receive double promotion. 


Health, however, is the big goal, and 
each year makes Miss Macnutt more 
efficient in body ‘building. The first 
year the class totaled a gain of 250 
pounds in weight during the nine 
months, an average of ten pounds to 
each child. Each succeeding year has 
raised that splendid record. 

Miss Macnutt confesses that she has 
a liking for tackling new problems and 
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THE WINDOWS ARE ALL OPEN, BUT THE CHILDREN, 


IN SWEATERS AND WRAPS, 


ENJOY THE COLD AIR 


pipes around the room help to regulate 
the temperature. 

Fresh air is not the only recjuieibbel 
of these frail children. Proper, nourish- 
ing food, rest and sleep have their part 
in the cure. Here is a glimpse of the 
room taken from an article in October 
Hygeia by Hetty Lovejoy Sorden: | 


Even in its most conventional aspects, the 
fresh air room bears little resemblance to 
an ordinary city class room. The same 
spirit of gay expectancy that attends every 
childish journey pervades this out-of-doors 
room. For every day carries each child 
nearer his happy destination. A few of the 
children have started life with such physical 
handicaps that they have to travel toward 
health via the Fresh-Air-Room for two or 


three years. Most of the class, however, 
arrives on schedule time within the nine 
school months. 

Healthland pictures and posters on the 


walls encourage them along the way. A 
large picture map of Healthland reveals the 
enticing layout of this happy country. Baked 
Potato Hill, Long Sleep Mountain, Spinach 
Greens, Drinkwater, Hot Soup Springs and 
Milky ‘Way bask in sunlight and urge one on 
to further exploration. 

Likewise the Rules of the Health Game, 
published by the American Child Health 
Association, become guide posts on the jour- 
ney. Here they are: _ 

1. A full bath more than once a week. 

2. Brushing the teeth at least once a day. 

3. Sleeping long hours with windows open. 

4. Drinking as much milk as possible but 
no coffee or tea. 

5. Eating some vegetables or fruit every day. 

6. Drinking at least four glasses of water 
a day. 


7. Playing part of every day out of doors. 

8. A bowel movement every day. 

Eight-thirty is Miss Macnutt’s hour 
of assembling her charges. Before any 
other tasks are attacked there is an in- 
spection, made for cleanliness by a 
monitor chosen from the cleanliness 
honor roll of the previous week. Not 
only hands, faces and clothes but necks, 
ears and finger nails come in for rigid 
criticism. Those who pass with credit 
write their names on the board and be- 
come the new honor roll. 

Opening exercises and lessons occupy 
the time till 9:45, when there is a fif- 
teen minute recess and a cafeteria lunch. 
Cereal and milk or bread and butter and 
cocoa are ready to be served by the 
children themselves. Another hour and 
a half for lessons; then the school seats 
are pushed back and canvas army cots 
take their places. Hands and faces are 
washed and the children snuggle down 
under warm blankets for a_ fifteen- 
minute rest before dinner. 

At 12:00 o’clock a good meal is ready 
on the oil cloth covered tables and the 
school-room-dormitory becomes a dining 
room again. Dinner is a sociable affair 
and lasts for nearly an hour. A “tooth- 
brush drill” follows, then the children 
return to their cots for a half hour’s 
sleep before school is out for the day. 
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A CRUSADER IN HEALTHLAND 


Laura Davies 


HELSEA, Mass., believes in the 

possibility of conserving child life 

by special attention to its subnor- 
mal children in the public schools. Each 
year at the beginning of school, a cer- 
tain weighing, measuring and _ testing 
process is gone through. The under- 
weight, diseased children are located 
and the twenty-five who are most in 
need of help are sent to Chelsea’s fresh 
air room. Here they find an out door 
“sanitarium,” a friendly sort of place 
where they can do their regular school 
work, and at the same time regain nor- 
mality. 

The success of this room, since its 
inception three years ago, has been due, 
very largely, to the personality and de- 
votion of its teacher, Miss Ena G. Mac- 
nutt. She had been a teacher in the 
public schools of Chelsea for some time 
before this. When the call came for a 
volunteer, who would add to the duties 
of teacher that of nurse, dietitian and 
pioneer in developing a new enterprise. 
she offered herself. Her motive, she 
says, was two-fold; her interest in the 
subnormal child and the hope that the 
fresh air conditions would improve her 
own health. 


She had been a delicate child but had 
attended the public school along with 
her stronger mates without help in re- 
gaining her health. Before she reached 
her 19th birthday, impelled by circum- 
stances, she had graduated from normal 
school and was teaching. In 1912, after 
a two months’ illness with diphtheria, 
she began to lose her hearing. Her 
. mother had been hard of hearing, but 
her doctors told her that if it had not 
been for her weakened physical condi- 
tion and continued colds she would have 
been able to resist the inherited ten- 
dency. It was small wonder then that 
she was interested in giving other deli- 
cate children a chance to store up re- 
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sisting power, and at the same time try 
the fresh air cure for herself. From 
both standpoints the move was sucess- 
ful. The almost constant colds from 
which she suffered and which were 
causing her deafness to rapidly increase, 
are rare now, and she found an interest- 
ing avenue of service besides. 

Her school occupies a room on the 
south east corner of a red brick build- 
ing. The two outside walls are com- 
posed entirely of windows which swing 
open. During the mild weather of fall 
and spring and on sunny winter days 
they are never closed. Even when 
blustery days arrive the children put on 
sweaters and wraps and are gradually 
hardened to the cold air. Heated coiled 
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A PRIZE OFFER 
Twenty-five Dollars for a Short Article 


In the November Volta Review a prize of $25 was offered for a spe- 
cial article dealing with the problems of the hard-of-hearing child. Some 
of the papers received in response were replete with interest and attractively 
presented, but lacking in important details. 

After careful deliberation, the judges decided to hold a new contest, 
requesting former contestants to revise or rewrite their entries, and inviting 
other writers to take part. Ample time is given for the preparation of 
new material, and it is hoped that many will respond to this appeal to do 
something of practical value for the child who has hitherto been a sadly 
neglected member of our public school classes. 


The following requirements must be observed: 


1. The paper must not exceed 2,000 words in length. 
2. It should suggest both medical and educational measures. 


3. It is subject to publication in the Votta Review or else- 
where, whether it wins the prize or not. 


4. It must not be signed with the writer’s name, but the name 
must accompany it in a sealed envelope. 

5. It must reach the Votta Review not later than April 15, 
1925. 


General suggestions are: A. Do not confuse the hard-of-hearing child 
with the deaf child; their problems are quite different. B. Assume that 
your readers know nothing of your subject. ‘C. Attract and interest them. 
D. Tell them clearly what they can do in their own communities. E. Re- 
fer briefly to what has been done elsewhere, so that readers will know 
where to turn for further information. 


The awarding of the prize will rest with the staff of the Votta Review. 
A decision will be made as soon as possible after the contest closes, and a 
check for $25 will be forwarded at once to the winner. 


: he Boaré The International Conference on 

At the request -of t : oard the Education of the Deaf, to be held 

of Directors of the American As- July 20-25 in London, should have 

- sociation to Promote the Teach- the interest and full co-operation of 
: Deaf. th American colleagues. Parties to at- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, the tend the Conference are being ar- 


ranged by several schools, and a rep- 
resentative group of teachers is ex- 
pected to be present, but the response 


“North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, N. C., has con- 


sented to hold a summer normal to send exhibits 

rom American schools has been dis- 
school for teachers of at least couraging to the Conference com- 
one year’s experience. This is mittee. , Are there not at least a 
few schools public-spirited enough 
an opportunity that should be to assemble material that will give 
eagerly grasped. Further infor- a graphic idea of the creditable work 
mation may be found on Page done by the schools for the deaf on 


aes ie é this side of the Atlantic? Why not 
M in the advertising section. a joint American exhibit? 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The subject of Laura Davies Holt’s bio- 
graphical sketch this month is well known 
personally to many of the “Volta Review 
Family”. She is here shown at her inter- 
esting and somewhat unique work. 


Dirk P. De Young was introduced by 
Laura Davies Holt in the Volta Review 
for December, 1922, and has become well- 
known to its readers by his part in the re- 
cent matrimonial debate. 


Ideas, where do they come from? From 
contact with one’s fellowmen, from under- 
standing of human nature, and from experi- 
ence. Mrs. Steffey, in “The Hollow Cross 
of Deafness,” gives us a good many. 


Dr. Hays of New York, ex-president of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, needs no introduc- 
tion. He is a comrade who has shouldered 
heavy burdens in the march toward the 
“promised land.” Miss MacKay, who re- 
views his paper, is a young Canadian, well- 
known in the Friendly Corner. 


Not everybody knows it, but John A. 
Ferrall is a bowler of such distinction that 
he wears a gold medal on his watch-chain 
and gets whole paragraphs all to himself 
in the sporting pages. 


Caroline (we have it on good authority 
that her friends call her Carrie) Klimruos 
is a new name to our readers. A somewhat 
suspicious lady, it appears. What do you 
think of her Diogenic inquiry? 


@From the columns of the O. D. Page 
“Sarg” sounds the reveille. Many and 
many a time he himself has responded to 
that rousing call. He is a comrade in 
every sense of the word. 


Persis Vose will be in the limelight of 
the Federation very soon, as the chairman 
of its program committee for the June Con- 
ference in Minneapolis. 


Enid Hutchinson’s amusiag~ practice -mate- 
rial, “Another Symphony in Q,” came half- 
way around the world to us. The author 
teaches speech-reading in New Zealand. 
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